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Excavations in Wyoming Yield |Planes Transport 
Fossil Forms New to Science| Rangers to Fires 





| Picked Men Carried as Far as 
300 Miles to Fight Blazes 
In National Forests 


On Mammalian Life 50 Million Years Ago 


| IRPLANES have been pressed 





into 


i than 1,000 specimens of fossilized; found these areas so scattered that it was 
+" skeletal remains, study of which will| impractical for a party the size of theirs 
shed new light on animal life 50,000,000; to work them adequately. Mr. Gilmore 
years ago, have just been discovered in| then petitioned the Museum to allow the 
Wyoming by C. W. Gilmore, Curator of| party to continue their exploration work 


Applications of Graduates 
In Other Lines, Says Of- 





more active service than ever before 
in fighting forest fires this year, planes 
leaving one Montana eity as often as 
every three hours to transport men and 
equipment to a fire which had gotten out 
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Higher Bid Made 


For Purchase of | 


Atlantie Lines 


| SE of platinum as a monetary stand- 
ard, similar to both gold and silver, 
would be entirely impracticable because 
there is not a sufficient supply of the metal | 
available to serve that purpose for all na- | 
tions, it was declared orally Aug. 26 a 


International Mercantile Ma- | 


rine Raises Offer Submit- 
ted for Control of Former 


Newspaper 





Established March 4, 1926 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Platinum as Money Plans Pro 


Held Im practicable | 


Insufficient Supply for World | 


Use Cited by Treasury 


Department | 
———— | 


PRICE 5 CENTS Cory 


sTess 
For Nation-wide 


Relief Campaign 





‘Scope of Appeal for Funds 
Planned to Equal Wars 
time Efforts in Sale of 





fice of Education 





National Survey 


Is Now Under Way 


Attempts to Curtail Enrollment 
In Teacher-training Institu- 
tions Declared’ Lacking, De- 
spite Oversupply 





An acute oversupply of teachers through- | 


out the United States has raised a serious 
educational problem, it was announced 
orally Aug. 26 at the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation, Department ofthe Interior. 

The situation, disquieting enough in 
1930, has been aggravated by a large num- 
ber of graduates from various institutions 
who are seeking teaching positions as 
well as about 60,000 persons specially 
trained to be teachers, Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher train- 
ing, pointed out. 

. ss York City there were 1,000 per- 
sons qualified to teach in 1930 who could 
not be placed, he said. a 

Dr. F. J. Kelly, Chief of the Division 
on Professional Schools, stated that the 
whole placement of teachers has now be- 
come complicated, and the situation is 
baffling because there are not available 
complete statistics on the extent of the 
surplus. Only when the national suryey 
on teacher training, now in progress at 
the Office of Education, is complete, can 
an estimate be made. 


Holding Jobs Longer 


During the past 10 years, he continued, | 
elementary enrollment has become prac- 


tically stationary while that of high schools 
has doubled. Teachers now are holding 
on to their jabs longer than they did 
formerly, he explained. 

Practically no effort has been made to 
curtail enrollments in teacher training 
institutions, although there has been a re- 


duction in the first year enrollments be- | 


cause students tear they can’t find jobs 


Paleontology at the National Museum. | 

Mr. Gilmore returned Aug. 26 from Big} 
Horn Basin in western Wyoming, where 
he has been at the head of a Museum | 
expedition engaged in paleontologic ex-) 
ploration. On his arrival, Mr. Gilmore 
explained his work. 


Find 1,076 Specimens 

“We discovered 1,076 specimens in very | 
good condition,” he stated orally, “many 
of which are new to science. When they 
are cleaned and studied, I expect that 
much new knowledge of mammalian life) 
during the Eocene period will be made! 
available to paleontologists.” 

Mr. Gilmore made available the follow- | 
ing information: | 

Mr. Gilmore was assisted in his work! 
by G. F. Sternberg and M. V. Walker,}| 
both of the Museum. The expedition left} 
Washington June 1, planning to go to| 
southwestern Montana and work areas} 
there with an idea of getting material to 
fill gaps in the Museum's collection. 

After arriving in Montana, however, they 





in Wyoming. This request was granted,|°f control, according to information made 


: eries | @ailable Aug. 26 by Roy Headley, As- 
pal sane. a eee ee discoveries | rant Forester of the Service. Six For- | 
Although Mr. Gilmore numbers the | ohtine fives pat a — killed | 
specimens discovered at 1,076, there is, Picked us Year, ated. 
in reality a great many more than that.) 495 aie =" ag ge —. 100 to 
It has not yet been ascertained whether | 5 dley n acute fire emergencies, Mr. 
the others are in good enough condition | Headley said. The latter half of August 
to be considered as valuable finds. Some} t 


is a memorable period in the history o 
of them may be duplicates of specimens | fire fighting, he added, the extremely seri 
in the chosen 1,076. 


ous conditions this yedr recalling the dis- 

| astrous years of 1910, when 85 Forest Serv- 

Among Chief Discoveries ice employes lost their lives fighting fires; 

Chief among the discoveries were about | 1919, another severe fire year; and 1929, 
600 jaws of various mammals. These, it} when 16 Forest Service men died fight- 





| 


is expected, will give the Museum its first | ing fires. | 


representative collection of such material. The following information also 
Included among them are jaws of horses,! made available by Mr. Headley: 
primates, catlike mammals, and other! Detailed information as to the extreme 
specimens yet to be identified. | forest fire emergency through which east- 
These jaws are of a very high value, ern Washington, Idaho and Montana are 
scientifically. They all belonged to mam-| etree 
mals of the eocene period, and in study- | [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
ing a geologic period a representative col- | 
lection of specimens is necessary if accu- | 
rate results are to be obtained. | 
Many of the jaws are those of primates, | 


was 








Government Fleet the Department of the Treasury. 

In connection with suggestions which 
have been advanced to this end from time 
to time, it was explained at the Depart- 
ment that the world supply of platinum is 
severely limited, and comes almost entirely | 
|from the Ural Mountains in Russia and 
' from Colombia. All nations, it was brought 

out, would have to agree upon the use of 
platinum as a monetary base, and so far! 
as is known, no serious consideration has 
| been given the matter. 

The following additional 
was made available: 








Protests Conduct 
Of the Negotiations 





iP. A. S. Franklin Says Paul W. 
Chapman Group Was Given 
Opportunity to Modify Its 
Original Proposal 


information 


| 
| 
| have to be taken into consideration, it 
| negotiations for control of the United | ply of platinum hardly would be adequate 
| States Lines have been conducted, P. A. S.|to meet the heavy demand which would 
Franklin, president of International Mer-| be entailed by use as a monetary standard. 


cantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship Com- | 


Board $3,500,000 for the north Atlantic 
shipping service. | 

The offer—which exceeds by $329,100 the | 
recent offer submitted by Paul W. Chap-| 


° 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5] 


Irrespective of other factors which would | 


Protesting against the manner in which| seems apparent today that the world sup- | 


Platinum is subject to rather wide fluc- | 


pany, on Aug. 26 offered the Shipping| tuation in price, whereas, for example, the | 
| price of gold does not change, but remains | 
| | 


Budget Estimates 

and it is expected that study of them! 

Ti. Tanase = “| 10 Be Reduced, Says 
Representative Wood 


Order of Prohibition 


Unit Barring Women 
Agents Is Protested 


Many skulls, and representatives of all | 
other skeletal parts were discovered. 


Bird Eight Feet Tall 


Unusual among the finds were several 
parts of the diatryma, a huge bird stand- 
ing nearly 8 feet tall. These parts are 
very rare, and it is unusual to find so} 
|many in one season. Although it is not! 





Substantial Economies to Be 
Effected in Governmental 


and Professional 


‘Business a new discovery, it is interesting scientifi- | e 
9 . cally because it is seldom that any one Expenditures for Next 
Women’s Council of sersitepenaainiee 


Page 5, Column 4.] Year, He Declares 


Maryland Asserts Action 
Is Discriminatory 








[Continued on 
| The Government can retrench mate- 


World Wheat Stocks | rially in its expenditures during the com- 
Far Above Normal | ing year if the economies proposed by 


President Hoover are carried out, Repre- 
Supply and Demand, How- 


Correspondence between the Director of 
Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, and 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
| Council of Maryland relative to a protest | 
|on the part of the latter to a new order 


propriations, stated orally on Aug. 26. 
He said that while the economies so far 


| issued by the Director prohibiting the em- planned by the Administration are paper 





after three or four years intensive special 

training, Dr. Kelly added. The benefit of 

this drop, and that set up in some special 

places by a limitation of fresmen enroll- 

ments, however, will afford no remedy for 

three four years, he explained further. 
Dy. Fr 


azier stated that there were ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 teachers including 


all levels of instruction, from kindergarten 
to professional training institutions, col- 
leges, and universities, and that the de- 
mands of these institutions now are con- 
siderably below the supply in many of 
them. 

Survey Published 


A survey, compiled by Dr. Frazier, has | 
Department of 
izes the situa- | 


just been published by the 
the Interior, which summar 
tion up to a few months ago. That part 


of the survey touching on the oversupply | 


of teachers follows in full text: 

During the early part of the decade re- 
ports concerning the supply of teachers 
indicated a scarcity in num 
of the country. 

At the close of the decade, reports from 
many cities and States indicated a large 
surplus of certificated teachers. This is 
particularly. true in the metropolitan 
areas, where many young people qualified 
for appointment € 
teaching positions in the publi¢ schools. 

It is reported that more than 3,000 

uates of New York City training 
schools were qualified at the close of the 
decade for positions, whereas less than 
one-third of them could be actually placed 
on the eligible list: Some of these grad- 
nates must wait three or four years before 
fonsideration for appointment. A similar 
situation exists in other cities. 

Supply Varies 

1t is extremely difficult to give the actual 
quantitative oversupply of teachers for a 
single State. For instance, in Alabama, 
25,698 persons held certificates during 1929. 
This was approximately 9,300 more indi- 
viduals than were required to staff the 
public-school system of the State. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that this 
surplus of persons holding teaching certi- 
ficates is one of unemployed teachers 
actively seeking positions in Alabama. 

There may be an oversupply of teachers 
in a given locality in one field of work and 
an undersupply in another. In California 
one study shows an estimated shortage 
of 148 elementary and kindergarten-pri- 
mary teachers and of.18 junior college 
teachers, while an excess of 636 general 
and special secondary education teaehers 
and of 778 junior high schgol instructors 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





Corn Crop Believed 
Beyond Further Harm 


sentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., 
ever, Nearer Balance 


chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
economies up to this time, the President 
Than in Previous Year 


| has outlined what can be done in the 
| Way of budgetary savings. If the heads 
| of the executive departments, who have 


ployment of women in prohibition en- 


| forcement work, was made public at the | 
| Office of Mr. Woodcock Aug. 26. 


|man, present owner of the former Gov- 


| 


| The new order which the Director made | 
| public Aug. 26, definitely carries out the| 
| policy of S1r. Woodcock previously has) 
| reiterated in public statements relative | 

to the employment of women in this work. 
| It prohibits the use of Federal funds to 
| pay women for their services in the pur- 
| chase of liquor or to pay for the purchase | 

of liquor for women, and states that 
| “agents when seeking to purchase liquor 
for use as evidence will not be accom- 
| panied by women.” 


An extraordinary combination of cir- | 


cumstances affected world wheat markets | 
last year, forcing prices to the lowést 
levels in many years, the Grain Market 


review of wheat markets. 

Although world shipments of wheat dur- 
ing this season increased considerably, | 
according to the statement, disappearance | 
of the grain was only slightly larger than 


been called upon by the President to cut 
the usual estimates, carry out the Presi- 


‘dent's-ideas, Mr. Wood said the-budget to 


be presented to Congress for action at the 


| News Service of the Department of Agri- | coming December session will reflect a 


|culture stated Aug. 26 in its quarterly | 
; coming year. 


substantial governmental economy for the 


Discusses Shipping 
Mr. Wood said that he had a telephone 
conversation with the Federal Farm Board 
on Aug. 26 regarding the shipping problem 


erous sections | 


“pt ° jlast year. Commercial stocks of wheat| ; 4 a 
_Z do not believe there is any problem have risen to 250,000,000 bushels above | = oe with the exchange of Amer- 
in enforcement which you cannot Solve | the more nearly normal level of 1928, the ican wheat for Brazilian coffee. The Bra 
within these restrictions,’ Mr. Woodcock’s : ° zilian Government, he said, is paying 


Service said, but the general situation in- 
| dicates that world supply and demand are 
more nearly balanced than last year, be- 
cause of smaller crops. 

Summary of Conditions 


The summary of conditions by the Serv- 
ice follows in full text: 

World wheat markets last year have 
been under the influence of the most 


the costs of shipment both ways, he said, 
that is, for both the coffee from Brazil 
to the United States and the wheat to 
Brazil. The Farm Board, he said, called 
him up to advise him that the Brazilians 
are going to call for bids from shipping 
| companies for this transportation service. 
| He said that while it seemed foolish for the 
Board not to safeguard the use of 


order to his agents and administrators 
says. 
Discrimination Charged 

In the letter of protest to Mr. Woodcock | 
written Aug. 25, Miss M. Le Claire Peach, 
corresponding secretary of the women's 
council, contends that “such a discrimina- 
tory attitude is obviously inconsistent with 
the actual conditions confronting the en-| 


are unable to secure | 


forcement of this law and with the con- 
duct of a public office,” and continues 
that “it is paradoxical too that women 
should be ruled out of the prohibition 
picture only where there is danger of | 
their receiving a pay envelope.” 

In response to this protest Director} 
Woodcock stated he believes the letter had | 
been written under a misapprehension, as 
there are over 1,000 women employed in 
the Bureau of Prohibition as attorneys 
and clerks, and that number is constantly 
increasing. He explained that he does 
| not believe the protesting organization de- 
| sires to see women “used as an aid to the| 
purchase of liquor,” and that it is to such; 
use of women that he is opposed. 

The new order follows in full text: 

Letter to Administrators 

“To all Administrators, Deputy Admin- 
|istrators and Special Agents in Charge: 
“The use of any Federal funds to pay 
|women for services in the purchase of | 
| liquor, directly or indirectly, is forbidden. | 





| extraordinary 


|This has been reflected 
| weakness as the season progressed with 


|}many years, according to the Quarterly 


{has developed 
ithe slackening of industrial activity, fall- 


|lative measures in an effort to protect 
|domestic producers and to improve the 
| general economic situation as well as to 


combination of cireum- 
stances in the history of the grain trade. 
in continued 


prices declining to the lowest levels of 


Wheat Market Review of the Grain Mar-| 
ket News Service of the Bureau of Ag-' 
ricultural Economics. 

The critical economic situation which 
in many countries with 


ing commodity prices and reduction in 
the volume of foreign trade has stim- 
ulated extreme nationalism in both ex- 
porting and importing areas. This has 
resulted in the enactment of drastic legis- 


provide revenue with which to meet 
budget deficits. 

Most importing countries have enacted 
or maintained tariffs on wheat and wheat 


products at unprecedentedly high levels 


American shipping in the contract for 
the exchange shipments of these com- 
modities, the real explanation is that 
the Board could not pay for the trans- 
portation without further depleting its 
funds and Brazil assuming the responsi- 
bility for the transportation of the com- 
modities was arranging for bidding from 
the shipping companies for the service. 
He said the Board should make that sit- 
uation and that explanation clear, 
Usual Estimates 

Asked if he thought the Federal Farm 
Board would ask for further funds, he 
said it ought not to, so far as the re- 
volving fund for loans to cooperative as- 
sociations and stabilizing corporations is 
concerned. The Congress has completed 
the appropriation of the entire $500,000,000 


for this revolving fund authorized under | 


the terms of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act which created the Board, 

Mr. 
may present its usual estimate for main- 
tenance and administrative expenses, 


Wood said that while the Board} 


“No Federal funds will be used, directly | and, in some instances, additional pro- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] [Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] [Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


‘Exports of Steel 





PLAN TO REDUCE LEGITIMATE USES — 
OF NARCOTI€ DRUGS IS PROJECTED 











Gain Recorded in July for First 
Time Since March 
Exports of iron and steel products in 


| July increased over June, the first time 
an increase has been shown since March, 


Substitution of Other Remedies Is Aim of Public Health 
Service and Medical Association 





PLAN to reduce the legitimate uses of | drug addition is the absence of practical 


which so far have run $1,500,000 a year, | 


And Iron Increase| 


ernment fleet, R. Stanley Dollar, and Ken- 
neth D. Dawson—was made at an open 
hearing in Washington. 

Mr. Franklin not only raised the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine offer, provided | 
certain modifications in its previous bid | 
are allowed, but also charged that criti- | 
cism of his company for owning foreign- | 
flag lines is unjust; declared that his or- | 
ganization had been forced to bid for the 
United States Lines without detailed 
| knowledge of the financial condition of | 

United® States Lines, Inc., and United | 
States Lines Operations, Inc., and said} 
| that it could not arrange to liquidate af- | 
| fairs of those concerns without securing 
|information available :t present only to 
| the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson group. 


Offer Provisional 


The new bid is provisional upon the 
allowance of certain modifications in the | 
International Mercantile Marine’s origi- | 
nal bid, which Mr. Franklin claimed the | 


Board had allowed the Chapman group} 
to make after sealed bids had been re-| 


| 





| 


ceived Aug. 13 in New York City. 

Mr. Franklin consequently asked the 
Board to allow a reduction in the mini-| 
mum number of annual sailings by the 
“Leviathan,” flagship of the fleet, from 
seven voyages to five, and to permit the | 
International Mercantile Marine to op-| 
erate two new ships now being buljt at | 
Camden, N. J., for $10,000,000 each as “free | 
ships” in any manner the company de- 
sires. 

The Board took no action on the pro- 
visional increase, but Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor stated after the hearing the 
Board probably would desire to give fur- 
ther consideration to the pending sale 
before taking the next step in the pro- 
tracted negotiations. 

Declaring that the whole object of the 
International Mercantile Marine-Roose- 
velt interests is “the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine,” Mr. Frank- 
lin answered criticism that this organiza- 
tion at present controls foreign-flag steam- 
ship lines and promised that those serv- 
ices would be disposed of “as rapidly as 
possible.” 

Mr. Franklin's protest against the nature 
}Of negotiations was on the ground that 
the Board had granted the Chapman 
group an opportunity to modify its pro- 
posal after sealed bids had been  re- 
ceived. 

Chairman O'Connor declared in justi- 
fication of this action that a Chapman 
memorandum, submitted to the Board's 
special committee on Aug. 6, had reserved 
to the Chapman interests the right to re- | 
organize the United States Lines on an 
equal basis with any other bidder. 

Rurther Objections 

Another point to which the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine representative 
voiced objections was that a financial | 
statement of the present condition of the 
United States Lines has never been made 
available for their scrutiny but that the 
Chapman group had been able to base its 
bid on thorough knowledge of the finan- 
cial condition of the company. 

An audit of the United States Lines 
books is under way by accountants of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. Chairman 
O'Connor announced, but the survey has 
not been completed. 

Discussing the International Mercantile 
Marine ownership of foreign-flag lines, 
|Mr. Franklin charged that critcism on 
these grounds is “unjust” because sale of 
the foreign ships to a British syndicate 
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Shoe Industry First 
To Show Recovery, — 


Declares Mr. Doak 


Labor Secretary Appeals to) 
Public to Help Dispel, 
‘Cloud of Fear’ Which Is_ 
Retarding Business 


BrncHamtTon, N. Y., Aug. 25.—An ap- 
peal to every citizen to encourage and 
aid in dispelling the “cloud of fear” that! 
“seemingly shadows the land” was made 
here today by the Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, in an address at the} 
celebration of the fiiftieth anniversary of | 
the founding of the Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration. 

The Secretary expressed hope of sub- 
stantial improvement in employment con- 
ditions as a result of efforts of the ad- 


Liberty Loan Issues 


Direct Federal Help 
Is Not Contemplated 








Various Localities Will Bear 
Own Costs, Says Represens 
tative Wood; Others Still to 


Be Named on Committee 





The organization set up by President 
Hoover, under the leadership of Walter 
S. Gifford of New York, to direct un- 
employment relief activities during the 
coming Fall and Winter, has begun map- 
ping out plans for its forthcoming cam- 
paign for relief funds which is scheduled 


| to start-Oct. 19 and extend to Nov. 25, 
; according to an oral statement Aug. 26 


at the office of Mr. Gifford. 

At the same time Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, de- 


clared that the organization would require 


ng appropriation from Congress, since the 
plan for a nation-wide drive for funds 
will be so arranged that the various lo- 
calities will be able to take care of all 
expenses involved. 


Appropriation Rumor Denied 

_ Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, who called on 
the President Aug. 26 to present a group 
of Indiana Boy Scouts, took occasion after 
his conference with the President to deny 
any intention of sponsoring any direct 
—— appropriation for unemployment 
relief. 

It was announced orally at the White 
House Aug. 26 that the committee to serve 
under Mr. Gifford is not yet complete, 
since a number of those asked by the 
President to serve have not yet been heard 
from. Approximately half a dozen places 
are yet to be filled, it was explained, the 
total committee to comprise tween 60 


and 65 members, 

The campaign plans thus eR rceived 
contemplate a drive for contrfbutions for 
use of national and local welfare organi« 
| zations that may equal the efforts in sell< 


’| ing war bonds in the scope of its activities, _ 


,it_ was declared at Mr. Gifford’s offices 


visory committee under Walter S. Gifford 
recently appointed by the President. 


First Line to Improve _ 'Mr. Gifford is building up pis o ff. 
The boot and shoe industry, now op-| With the thought in mind -that has a 
erating on an average of 90 per cent! monmentous problem facing it. A@ditional 


of capacity or better, is the first major | information was supplied as followss. 

industry to show definite improvement,| Mr. Gifford’s time on Aug. 26 waS oc« 
and because of its economic importance,|cupied entirely with conferences with 
occupies an influential position in the | Government officials, representing the va- 
economic life of the country, Mr. Doak , rious agencies which have a part in pro* 
declared. ;moting relief. The previous day he went 


The section of the Secretary's address, | 
dealing with conditions in the industry, | 
employment and immigration, follows in 
full text: 

The boot and shoe industry is the first! 
major industry, I am happy to say, to) 
show definite improvement. The boot and | 
shoe industry in the United States approxi- | 
mates a billion dollars in value annually, 
and during the year 1930 there were manu-| 
factured in the United States 304,169,748) 
pairs. Of this amount, New York State 
produced 69,041,978 pairs, which ranks that! 


over the whole problem with representas 
tives of national welfare organizations. 
Basis Information Sought 
The results of these conferences will 
provide the Director with much basic in- 
formation as to the burden to be borne 
in the prevention of suffering during the 


| coming Winter. Mr. Gifford has committed 


himself in so far as his forces are able to 
do so to the relief of the destitute; after 
that in his opinion is the need for finding 
work and in “making” jobs where possible. 


Mr. Gifford does not know how much 
money will be necessary. He hopes to 
have an approximation soon, but to get 
an accurate figure, he must have data 
from national welfare groups which have 
Ffromised their cooperation. 

The campaign which starts Oct. 19 is 
purely for local funds, to be expended 
locally. There will be national direction 
only. It is the belief of the President as 
| repeated in a statemnt by Mr. Gifford that 
| the problem may best be handled locally, 
It is Mr. Gifford’s expectation that the 
national drive will accomplish that end. 

Mr. Gifford has found there are an une 


State as the second boot and shoe produc- | 
ing State in the United States, and out 
of that large production you can easily} 
see the influential position occupied by 
this vast industrial corporation, employing | 
17,000 people, and what it means to the 
economic life of your community and your 
State, as well as to the country as a while. 

I am particularly gratified to learn that 
in spite of the depression that your de- 
partments are running approximately 100 
per cent full, and that your organization 
is in a very satisfactory position, and that 
all are hopeful for a bright future. This! 
coincides with other reports which I have | 
received from other sections of the coun- | 
try, which show that the boot and shoe in-| 
dustry is operating on an average of 90 
per cent, or better. 

Cotton Trade Adds Workers 

It is also interesting to note that the} 
number of employes increased in the cot-| 
ton industry in a substantial manner in|} 
July, 1931* over the same month last year, | 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Uniform Law Sought 


Against Machine Guns 








RACIAL CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION 
ANALYZED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 


and there was a very decided increase in 
the employes engaged in the manufacture 
of woolen and worsted goods since the new | 
tariff law became effective, despite the 
decline in the number of employes in some 
other lines not protected by the tariff. 
Let me direct your attention to an- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


\A 


|} according to an oral statement Aug. 26 


Alien Male Population. Reduced by Emigration While 


Recommendation Made to Sup« 
plement Proposed Pistol Code 


Cuicaco, ILL., Aug. 26, 
The preparation of proposed uniform 
| State legislation prohibiting or licens- 
|ing the use of machine guns and such 
; other dangerous weapons has been rec- 
| ommended to the National Conference on 
| Uniform State Laws by its committee on 
| uniform firearms acts. 
| Noting that the National Conference 
;at its last session adopted, and recome- 
| mended for pasage by the several States, 
uniform legislation regulating the sale 
and use of pistols, the committee states, 
jin its report just made public, that some 
| legislation must be formulated to supples 


stituting other remedies when possible is of the causes of addiction and of the 


narcotic drugs by physicians, by sub- | knowledge of the number of drug addicts, | 


at the Department of Commerce. Imports 
of the same commodities, however, showed 






Drought Continues in Several 
Western States 


The cotton and corn crops deteriorated 
somewhat last week, but the damage was 


not severe and little further injury can! 


be done to corn after Sept. 1, when the 
crop will be almost fully developed, J. B. 
Kincer, Chief of the Division oi Agricul- 
tural Meteorology of the United States 
Weather Bureau, stated orally Aug. 26. 
‘The Bureau’s weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions is printed in full text 
on page 4.) 

Weather conditions during August have 
not been so damaging to corn as were 
conditions in July, Mr. Kincer said, when 
drought caused a substantial reduction in 
the prospective yield. “The drought has 
continued and corn has deteriorated fur- 
ther in the last week in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
western Kansas and northern Iowa, he 
said, but there has been improvement in 
the States to the east of this belt. 

Fall seeding of wheat has started in 
Kansas, according to the Bureau. Much 
wheat in the northern plains, which are 
in the drought area, has been cut and 
stacked for livestock feed, the poor yields 
not justifying the expense of threshing, 
it was added. In the Southeast, cotton 
picking has been slow, “partly because of 
economic conditions,” the Bureau said. 


‘ 


| a small decline. 


The total of the July exports was 84,- 
466 tons, an increase of 8,881 tons. Addi- 
tional information was made available as 
follows: 

It can not be foretold whether the July 
increase indicates an upward turn in the 
exports of iron and steel products, but 
there is some ground for a belief that 
subsequent months may show a continua- 
tion of the gain recorded in July. Un- 
certainty prevailing in Europe due to the 
German crisis of several months may have 
had the effect of slowing down advance 
bookings, it was explained, and if that 
be true then the advance orders that 
would provide traffic during the current 


being carried out by the Division of Mental , ’ : 
pains of the United States Public Health | methods of its promotion. The Harrison | 
Service in cooperation with the American | Narcotic Act, however, undoubtedly has 
Medical Association and the Committee | lessened narcotic addiction. It is believed, 
on Drug Addiction of the ey ae O6ee | moreover, that the control of the legal im- 
a hy ee eee pe 26 at | portation, manufacture and distribution 
a Public Health Service y i. |of narcotic drugs seems to be reasonably 
It was explained that evidence is at han 
to show that addiction may be induced 


al effective. 
The number of productive and distribu- 

| by the injudicious use of drugs in persons | 
| apparently free from any nervous or men- | 


tive stages through which addiction drugs | 
go after reaching the United States prob- 
| tal instability, and that great care in the | ably provides the loopholes through which | 
| administration of drugs may avert the ad-| drugs enter illegitimate channels. Some, 
| diction of unstable persons. | of course, are lost in manufacturing 
| Articles describing “the indispensable | Processes. 
| uses of narcotics” are being made availabfe| Three firms in this country are licensed 
|to physicians in a series of weekly install-| to import opium and to manufacture it; months might obviously decline. 
|ments in the journal of the American into its derivatives. Addiction drug prod-| The July exports included, as principal 
Medical Association, according’ to the|ucts next go to the wholesalers and| products in the trade: 13,460 tons of scrap, 
statement. The articles, it was said, are | pharmaceutical manufacturers. After this, 8,790 tons of tin plate, 8,753 tons of skelp 
|planned to diminish as far as possible| the drugs are distributed among retail} and 6,952 tons of black steel sheets. 
the cases of drug addiction for which phy- | pramacists, dispensing physicians and per-| The chief takers of the exports were 
| sicians may be blamed. | Sons licensed to handle such drugs for| Canada, 35,380 tons; Japan, 10,817 tons, 
| An unknown quantity of narcotics was|the purpose of manufacturing certain! and the Philippine Islands, 6,462 tons. 
| said to be wasted every year, or to seep| Products containing quantities of drugs} A decline of 629 tons from June was 
| into fllegitimate channels during various|S0 small as to exempt them from the) recorded in the July exports which 
processes and stages of production and dis-| usual regulations. amounted to 37,190 tons, among which 
tribution. The following information also| The Public Health Service’s Division of} were 7,572 tons of structural shapes, 6,- 
was furnished: Mental Hygiene is conducting now a sur-| 148 tons of pig iron and 4,287 tons of 
Physicians are being given complete in-| vey to determine the annual supplies of| merchant steel bars. Imports of the 
formation on when addiction drugs are} narcotic drugs used legitimately in the| month came largely from Belgium, Ger- 
considered necessary in the practices of| United States. This study is being made| many, Canada and India. Belgium sup- 
the various specialties of medicine. in cooperation with the Bureau of Nar-| plied 10,519 tons; Germany, 7,230 tons; 
One of the chief difficulties in controlling! cotics of the Treasury Department. 
; 
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Female Rati 


Tus outstanding racial change in the 
immigration movement last year was 
the exodus of persons of the Mexican 
race, it was stated orally Aug. 26 at the 
Department of Labor. The Mexican popu- 
lation of the country decreased by 11,769, 
more than the total drop of 10,237 of all 
races combined. 

The total decrease in all races, the De- 
partment explained, is due entirely to ex- 
cess of emigration of males over immigra- 
tion. The male population decreased dur- 
ing the year by 35,749 thgough departure 
of male aliens, while the female popula- 


women coming to the United States to 
join husbands or other relatives. 


The following additional information was 
supplied at the Department: 

Out of the 39 different races or people 
listed by the Bureau of Immigration, 19 
increased and 20 decreased their members 
in the United States during the 1931 fiscal 
year. There was also a drop in the total 
of unspecified peoples. . 

The greatest drop, of course, was among 
the Mexicans. The number of aliens of 
the Mexican race admitted to the United 
States during the last fiscal year was 5,- 
964, while the number of departures was 
17,733. The number of immigrant aliens 


Canada, 5,346 tons and India, 5,339 toms, among the Mexicans was 2,627, and the 


|ment the proposed pistol law. 


o Is Increased “Each year,” it is declared, “the danger 


tion increased by 25,512, probably due to} 


number of emigrants, 14,406. In the 1930) 
fiscal year immigrant Mexican aliens num- 
bered 11,915 and emigrants only 6,296. 

Scandinavians and English showed the | 
next largest decreases, with 5,134 and 5,- 
001, respectively. Other races or peoples 
showing a drop of more than 2,000 were 
Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese and 
Bohemian. 

Germans showed the greatest increase— 
7987 and the Hebrews were next with 
6,866. The Irish were not far behind with 
|}a gain of 6,763. The only other race to 
show a gan of more than 2,000 were the 
Scotch, with 2,913. 

Additional races showing decreases were 
West Indian (except Cuban), Turkish, 
| Spanish American, Rumanian, Lithuanian, 
Korean, Japanese, Finnish, East Indian, 
Bulgarian and Delmation, Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian. 

Other races or peoples which increased 
| were African (black), Armenian, Croatian 
jand Slovenian, Dutch and _ Flemish, 


| 


| French, Greek, Italian (north), Italian 
| (south), Magyar, Pacific Islander, Rus- 
|sian, Ruthenian, Slovak, Syrian and 
| Welsh, ~ 


The outward movement of Mexicans 
was considerably augmented by deporta- 
| tions. Out of the record total of 18,142 


> 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 


and destruction occasioned by the use of 
machine guns is arousing public opinion 
and the public is expecting some effective 


relief.” 





Federal Inquiry Ordered 
In Capital Police Methods 


A “vigorous investigation” of the alleged 
use of third-degree methods by certain 
members of the Washington \(D. C.) police 


| department will be made by the Depart- 


ment of Justice, at the request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Acting Attorney General, Thomas 
D. Thacher, announced Aug. 26. 

Mr. Thacher stated orally that he had 
conferred with Dr. Luther H. Reichelder- 
fer, president of the Board of District 
Commissioners, and with William W. 
Bride, corporation counsel, concerning the 
mah The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The Commissioners of the. District of 
Columbia have earnestly requested the 
aid of the Department of Justice in an 
investigation of the alleged use of third- 
degree methods by certain members of 
the Metropolitan Police Force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This request has been 
acceded to and a vigorous investigation 
will be conducted by the Department of 
Justice. 
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Indiana Station 
Protests Denial 


Of Air Facilities 


Bill of Exceptions Filed by 
Attorney for WJKS Criti- 

cizes Failure to * Apply 
Radio Quota Clause 


The issue of equalization of broadcast- | 


ing facilities among the States, according 
‘to population, as required by the Radio 
‘Act of 1927, is taken up by Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, former assistant at- 
torney general, in a bill of exceptions 
filed with the Federal Radio Commission 


opposing a report submitted to the Com- 
mission by its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. 
Yost. 

The pleading, made public at the Com- 
mission on Aug. 26, challenges the find- 
ing of Chief Examiner Yost that the ap- 
Plication of Station WJKS, at Gary, Ind., 
represented by Mrs. Willebrandt, be de- 
nied its application for increased broad- 
casting facilities. Under the radio law 
and under the Commission’s own regu- 
lations (Gen. Orders 92 and 102), Mrs. 
Willebrandt contends, the Commission is 
required to grant the WJKS application. 
all other things being equal, because it 
makes for the equitable distribution of 


facilities being sought. 


Calls Report Unsound 
“Examiner Yost’s recommendation 
should be disregarded,” the exceptions 
filed by Mrs. Willebrandt state. “His re- 
port is unsound in law, muddled in its 
application of the Commission’s orders, 


-and biased and unfair in its statement of 


facts from the record.” 
Station WJKS now is ‘assigned to the 
frequency of 1,360 kilocycles with 1,000 


watts night and 1,250 watts daytime power, 
‘Sharing time with Station WGES, at Chi- 


cago. It made application for full time 
on. the 560 kilocycle channel, now used 
by Stations WIBO and WPCC, both in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, in her pleading, dis- 
cusses the Davis Equalization Amendment 
to the Radio Act of 1927 which requires 
an equal division of stations, power, and 
hours of operation among the five radjo 


‘zones into which the country is divided, 
-and an equitable division of facilities 


among the States in each zone according 
to population. Latest records of the Com- 
mission disclose that approximately one- 
half of the States are over quota and the 
other half under quota. 

General Order 92, promulgated by the 
Commission a year ago, ‘Mrs. Willebrandt 
explained, establishes the so-called “unit 
system” of calculating the distribution of 
broadcasting facilities, while General Or- 
der 102 was enacted as a means of bring- 
ing about an equalization of facilities as 
required by law. 

In substance, it is explained, an appli- 
cant from a State in the under quota cate- 


State in the same zone, shall be given 
preference, provided the public interest 
will be served. 


Indiana Facilities Lacking 
Both Indiana and Illinois are in the 
Fourth or Middlewestern radio zone, Mrs. 
Willebrandt brings out, with the former 
State 20 per cent under quota and the 
most delinquent State in radio facilities in 
the Middlewest. Conversely, Illinois is 


49 per.oqnt over quota, and leads not only | 


the zone, but the Nation in radio facilities. 

Mr. Yst presided at hearings involving | 
the application of the Gary station last: 
June’ They lasted seven days, and con- 
sumed 824 pages of testimony. In his re- 

rt (Examiner's Report No. 235) he found 

at the public interest would not be 
served by giving to the Gary station the, 
facilities now held by the two Chicago 
stations, and that interference would re- 
sult to other stations from’ such a change. | 

“The whole summary of evidence, sel | 
forth by the examiner on pages 2 and 9, 
inclusive, of his report, is inaccurate and 
so full of half truths as to be wholly 
unreliable for the use of the Commission,” 
Mrs. Willebrandt contends. * * * “The 
examiner’s report is based on confusion, 
misapplication and misinterpretation of 
the law of Congress, the Radio Act of 
1927, and the Davis amendment thereto.” 

Going into the comparative quota status 
of the two States, Mrs. Willebrandt de- 


clares that Illinois is over quota by 11.15! 


units while Indiana is under quota 9 units, 
a unit being the equivalent of one station 


of 1,000 watts power operating full time. | 


“The examiner,” she states, “departed 
from clear reasoning and was plainly 
snatching at a false reason without foun- 
dation in the law or regulations of the 
Commission to justify his recommenda- 
tions.” 

Criticizes Examiner’s Findings 

With respect to the Commission's reg- 
ulations relating to equalization of fa- 
cilities, Mrs. Willebrandt states: 

“The examiner has listed the very three 
things that do justify the granting of this 
application. The Radio Act and the Davis 
Amendment provide that: 

““The people of all zones * * 
titled to equality of radio broadcasting 
service.’ 

“To carry that mandate into effect, the 
Radio Commission promulgated Order No. 
92, showing the 50 per cent over quota con- 
dition of the State of Illinois. 

“To more easily enable a station in an 
under quota State, such as Indiana, to 
secure an equalization of radio facilities, 
and to guide the examiner in making a 


proper order looking toward such equali- | 


zation of radio facilities to an under 
quota’d State, General Order 102 was 
promulgated. General Order 102 has been 
fully complied with in the WJKS appli- 
cation and throughout the hearing, and 
even the examiner found that. 

“It is plain, therefore, that, so far as the 
law and the orders of the Commission are 
concerned, the application of WJKS should 


be granted. Only the most obvious and | 


compelling reasons, causing the examiner 


to find that WJKS is not operating in the} 


public interest, could furnish sufficient jus- 
tification for the denial of the application.” 

In conclusion, Mrs. Willebrandt asks 
the Commission to reverse Chief Ex- 
aminer Yost, and to find that the public 


interest, convenience and necessity would | 


be served by the granting of the WJKS 
application. 


State Barber Examiners 


To Hold Convention | 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 26. 
The National Association of State Bar- 
ber Examiners will hold its annual con-| 
vention here Sept. 13-16, according to an-| 
nouncement by the secretary, Henry J.| 
Walker, secretary of the Nebraska Board | 
of Examiners. Twenty-four States which 
have barber examiner laws are expected 
to be represented, he said. 


Secretary of State Sails 
For America on Aug. 28 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-} 


son, will leave Europe for the United 
States Aug. 28, the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., stated orally 
Aug. 26 He said he received a personal 
letter :.om Secretary Stimson saying he 


would sail on the Leviathan on that date, 


’ 
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Commission Is Named to Seek 
Lower Costs and Increase 
In Efficiency 


LANSING, MicuH., Aug. 26. 
Governor Wilber M. Brucker has an- 
nounced the appointment of a commis- 
sion of five to inquire into county, town- 
ship and school district government, with 
| special attention to be given to changes 
| designed to reduce costs and increase 
| efficiency. 
Under the Act of the 1931 Legislature 
| authorizing the appointment of the com- 
| mission, it is empowered to select cer- 
| tain typical counties, townships and school 
| districts and make detailed studies of 
the present cost of maintaining the units 
|and submit a° statement of the probable 


costs of maintenance under recommended | 


| changes. 

The members of the commission, as ap- 
pointed by the Governor, are Clarence 
F. Ayres of Grosse Point, Clarence E. 
Bement of Lansing, Judge Parm C. Gil- 
bert of Traverse City, Melville B. McPher- 
son of Lowell and Al E. Petermann of 
Calumet. 


The first meeting of the commission | 


will be on Sept. 1. ° 
Infantile Paralysis 
Shows Increase for 


Week in 29 States 


Number of Cases in New 
York City Declines But 
Gains Are Reported in 
East and Midwest 


Infantile paralysis, having spread from 
|New York City, has made itself manifest 
in a large number of new cases in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut during the week 


ended Aug. 22, according to an oral state- | 


ment Aug. 26 at the United States Public 
Health Service. 
Reports from.29 States for the week 

















Indebtedness of Foreign Governments 


| To America Nearly 11% Billion Dollars 
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| More Than 10 Billions Are Owed to United States by Three 
Countries, Great Britain, France and Italy, According to 


| 





| 

The funded and unfunded indebtedness 
lof foreign governments to the United 
| States is $11,466,028,562.42, according to a 
| tabulation prepared by the Treasury De- 
|partment as of July 1, 1931, which in- 
|cludes the June 15 payments, the latest 
| made, and the last that will be received 
from most of the countries until after 
the moratorium, if it is effective. has ex- 


| pired. The several debts which make up} 


| this total would be the subject of revision 
under the suggestion, which, according to 


| unofficial advices received here, has been | 


|put forward by the Committee of the 
|Bank for International Settlements, 
headed by Albert H. Wiggin. 

The United States Government has al- 
ready received, the tabulation shows, $2,- 
| 627,580,897.72 as payments of principal and 
| interest on both the funded and unfunded 
|debts. Nearly all of the debt has been 
‘funded, the principal amount of the 
unfunded portion being only $204,851,- 
| 842.85 and only three countries, Armenia, 
Nicaragua, and Russia being concerned. 


More than $10,000,000,000 of the total 
of approximately $11,500,000,000 to us is 
due from Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
the amounts being respectively. $4,398,000,- 
| 000; $3,863,650,000; and $2,004,900,000. Like- 
wise, the bulk of payments that have al- 
ready been made to this Government have 
come from those three countries, the re- 
spective amounts being, for Great Britain, 
$1,911,798,298.67; for France, $486,075,891; 
and for Italy $97,584,421.90, a total of $2,- 
495,458,611.57 of the grand total from all 
countries of $2,627,580,897.72, mentioned 
above. 


| Authorization of Loans 
To Foreign Governments 


The loans to foreign governments which 
|now make up the bulk of their indebted- 
ness to us were made following our entry 


Tabulation of Treasury Department 








Navy Department, or the American Re-| American taxpayer and fairness toward | Staff, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, it was | 
the | those nations to which was extended aid | stated orally Aug. 26 at the Department of 


lief Administration), arising out of 
World War, into bonds or other obliga- | 
tions of such foreign government in sub- | 
stitution for the bonds or other obliga- | 
tions of such government now or here- | 


the best interests of the United States | 
of America. | 


Provisions of Acts 
For Extending Obligations 


fixed in the funded obligations should be | 
not less than 4% per cent a year. The act | 


the agreements which have been reached 
uniformly extended over a longer period | 
and have borne a lesser rate of interest. 
The payments have funded for the most | 
part, over a period of 62 years, and the 
approximate average annual rate of in- 
terest is around 3 per cent. The original | 
unfunded obligations bore an interest rate 
of 5 per cent per annum. | 

In its last annual report, for the fiscal 
year 1926, the World War Foreign Debt | 
Commission included a discussion of “the | 
| general considerations which in the opin- | 
ion of the Debt Commission controlled | 
the terms of payment.” “After the war,” | 
| the report states, “the United States held | 
|large amounts of demand obligations of 
{many nations in Europe. These notes of | 
| hand could not be paid according to their | 
|terms, and it became necessary for the | 
| United States to make adjustments so! 
{that definite settlements could be had. | 
| “The Debt Commission was established | 





jended Aug. 22, showed increases it was into the World War on April 6, 1917. The} by Congress and undertook the negotia- 
asserted. Fewer new cases were reported | act of April 24, 1917, known as the First | tion of funding agreements. The policy 


in New York City. A slight flare-up was 
said to be occurring in Illinois, Michigan 
;and Wisconsin. Cases in the midwest, 


| Liberty Loan Act, which provided for a 
| bond issue of $5,000,000,000, authorized the 
| Secretary of the Treasury with the ap- 


| pursued was to treat each debtor na- 
| tion on the basis of its particular capacity 


to pay the debt. The first element was 


|though, are not believed to have been! proval of the President, to extend credits|time. It would have been preferable, of 
spread from New York, it was explained. | not to exceed $3,000,000,000 to foreign gov- | course, to have the matter out of the) 


The following information also was made 
| available: 


riods ended on Aug. 8, Aug. 15 and Aug. 
22, Massachusetts 
numbering, respectively, 67, 90 and 115, 
while Connecticut reported 97, 67 and 115, 
respectively. During each of the same 
three periods, New York's new cases were, 
respectively, 591, 512 and 422. The num- 
|ber of new cases in all of: New York 
| State in the week ended Aug. 22 has not 
been reported to the Service as yet. 
Increases in Midwest 

In each of the three weekly periods 
ended Aug. 8, Aug. 15 and Aug. 22, Illinois 
| reported, respectively, 15, 26 and 36 new 
| cases; Michigan, 17, 33 and 68 new cases, 
respectively; and Wisconsin, 10, 24 and 26 
new cases, respectively. 

Not including New York City, a no- 
ticeable increase as a whole has been 
ishown in the number of cases during 
the week ended Aug. 22 reported by 
| States. In the week ended Aug. 15, the 
number of new cases in 29 States was 
373, and during the subsequent week 
closed Aug. 22, the number was 499. In- 
cluding New York City, the number was 
885 for the week ended Aug. 15 and 921 
for the week ended Aug. 22. 


Maine Ballots Shipped 
For Special Elections 


Aucusta, MeE., Aug. 26. 

Ballots for a special election Sept. 14 
have been packed ready for shipment ac- 
cording to the new ballot law, it is stated 
by Secretary of State Edgar C. Smith 
The new law provides for the sending of 
only one set of ballots to each voting pre- 
cinct, in place of the two identical sets 
previously sent, he explained. The change 





| was made to conform to a suggestion em- | 


bodied in the survey report of the Na- 
made in 1930 for Governor William Tudor 


interest of economy. 





Gold Vein Discovered 
In Northern Ontario 


A gold strike is reported on an island, 
14 miles long and two miles in width, 
which is four miles north of the Howey 
gold mine, near Sioux Lookout, Ontario, 
according to Canadian information re- 


Trance, at Toronto. 
The reports state that the find is one of 


though the entire extent of the vein has 
not yet been uncovered. Several pits have 


been sunk over a distance of 750 feet and|ment of the principal or the interest, or 


it appears that the seam varies in depth 
from 6 to 15 feet, with visible gold dis- 
|covered at several points. J. A. Munroe, 
Red Lake, Ontario, made the discovery 
;and the surrounding districts are being 
, closely examined for additional strikes. — 
|Issued by the Department of Commerce. 
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reported new cases | 


29 | 


tional Institute of Public Administration, | 


Gardiner, and was recommended in the} 


the richest yet discovered in Ontario, al- | 


lernments. This total was increased to $7,- 


cans in number of deportations. 
| 000,000,000 by the Act of Sept. 24, 1917;| upon such a period, brief as nations £0, | the amount due from Germany at 132,-| were second with 
During each of the three one-week pe- | to $8,500,000,000 by the Act of April 4, 1918, would have been out of the question. | 999,000,000 gold marks. 


|and to $10,000,000,000, the grand tétal au- 
thorized under the Liberty Bond Acts, by 
the Act of July 9, 1918. 

In addition to the advances made un- 
der the authority of the liberty bond 
|acts, which totaled in excess of $9,500,- 
000,000, or nearly the entire amount au- 


way within a generation, but: to insist | 


| This very extension of time has been 
| criticized as not an indulgence but a hard- 
|ship to the debtor nation. 





during and after the war. The debts 
have not been canceled, but the impossible 
has not been demanded. 

“Since these settlements, England’s ex- 


years. Therefore, much depends upon the 
progress of the world. With peace and 
the development of trade internally and 
externaily, these settlements are quite 
workable. The principal fact is that set- 
tlements have been made and a fair trial 


is eliminated.” 
It was necessary for each of the funding 


the representatives of the foreign govern- 
ment concerned, to be ratified by Con- 
gress. Congressional action will be netres- 
sary also to make effective the moratorium 
of one year on payments under the agree- 
ment which has been proposed by the 
President of the United States and agreed 


{to by our foreign debtors. 


Conditions of German 


Reparations Payments 


The moratorium on payments due us 
was conditioned upon a like moratorium 
on reparations payments due from Ger- 
many to the countries which are indebted | 
to us. The amount being postponed by | 
the United States for the fiscal year is 
about $250,000,000. 

At the end of the World War, when 
the Treaty of Versailles was drawn up, | 
there was no agreement upon the amount 
of indemnity. which should be required 
from Germany. The amount of repara- 
tion payments was not determined at that | 
time but was left to a reparations com- 
mission which was appointed at the same 
time. This commission was charged with 
the duty of making a careful investiga- 
tion and reporting on the situation. 

The report of the Reparations Com-| 
mission, which was adopted in 1921 fixed | 


Later it was found | 
necessary to revise this settlement, and 
the Dawes Commission was appointed. | 


Inquiry Requested 
| In Army ‘Bombing’ 


| Action Taken in Effort to Find 
Causes of Failure Rather 
Than to Fix Blame 


A request from Maj. Gen. James E. 
| Fechet, Chief of the Army Air Corps, for 
| a Board of Inquiry to study the recent 
|failure of Army aircraft to sink the ob- 
|solete former Shipping Bpard vessel, 
“Mount Shasta,” is before the Chief of 








War. 


The survey which Gen. Fechet seeks, it | 


|was explained orally at the Air Corps, 


|; would be a routine attempt to deter-| 
|after held by the United States of Amer-|cepted, have but recently been completed, mine what factors caused the bombing 


ica, in such form and of such terms, con-|the American debt has meant practically | tests to turn out unsatisfactory rather 
ditions, date or dates of maturity, and | nothing to continental Europe in the eight | than to place biame on any of the officers | 
rate or rates of interest, and with such! years since the armistice, and it can not|of the Second Bombardment Group which 
security, if any, as shall be deemed for! become too heavy a load in the next few) carried out the test. 


Additional information made available 
at the Air Corps follows: 
Training methods, 


aircraft probably will be studied in rela- 
tion to the “Mount Shasta” affair with 


The original act provided that no obli- |can be had, ndt on theory but in practice.| the intention of improving efficiency of 
gations should be extended beyond June |The debtor nations know what should be) the aerial division. 
15, 1947, and that the rate of inter@t provided in their budgets and uncertainty | 


_ The possibility of improving. the train- 
|ing system of the Air Corps is expected 
| to be given special attention. The group 


was later amended to give the Commis- |agreements reached by the World War | probably will undertake to decide whether | 
sion more latitude in these particulars, and | Foreign Debt Funding Commission with|a more effective training system would 


prevent the repetition of such a failure. 


The “Mount Shasta” finally was sunk | 


by Coast Guard cutters after the Army 


planes had scored but two direct hits. ! 


The military planes were unable to locate 
their target on the first test. 


Racial Immigration 
Changes Analyzed 
For Year of 1930 


Alien Male Population Re- 
duced by Emigration as 
Female Increases, 
Department of Labor 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
persons deported during the 1931 fiscal 
year, 8,335 were Mexicans. No other race 
or people closely approached the Mexi- 
English 

1,195, and German, 
third, with 1,156, with all other races con- 
siderably below 1,000, for the most part. 

Canada, as she had done for years, 


No one likes |The Dawes plan left undetermined the | continued to send more immigrants than 
to pay a creditor over a 62-year period. | total amount which Germany should pay | any other country, 
But if the whole debt can not be paid on | pyt arranged a schedule of annual pay- decrease in 


but with the genere) 
immigration, the Canadian 


; demand, no other course was open eX-| ments amounting to a minimum of 2,500,- total was cut nearly two-thirds, com- 


;cept to extend the period of repayment.' 990,000 marks by the end of the fifth! pared with the 1930 fiscal year. 


thorized, certain other credits were au-| This was done in the first settlement, yoar of the plan, or 1929. 


thorized. Under authorization of the Act 


ernments in the amount of more than 
$500,000,000 were received on account of 
sales of surplus war materials and on ac- 
count of services rendered by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

An additional debt of $84,000,000 was 
incurred by foreign nations under the 
| Act of Feb. 25, 1919, for supplies furnished 
by the American Relief Administration 
on a credit basis. Finally, on March 20, 
/1920, Congress authorized the United 
States Grain Corporation to dispose of its 
| surplus stocks to foreign governments on 
|a credit basis, and an additional debt to 
lus of approximately, $57,000,000 was 
brought into being, making the total of 
{our foreign advances more than §$10,- 
| 500,000,000. 


Report of Foreign Debt 
Funding Commission 


| The United States Treasury held ob- 
| ligations of foreign governments covering 
| the various advances and loans made un- 
der this series of authorizations. On Feb. 
19, 1922, an act of Congress created the 


;>| World War Foreign Debt Commission to 


convert the obligations 
funded debt. 
ury was made chairman of the Commis- 
sion by the statute. 

The first annual report of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission gave as 
the total indebtedness to us as of 
Nov. 15, 1922, the figure of $11,656,- 
| 932,737.45. Of this $10,102,140,829.09 was 
principal and $1,554,791,908.36 was 
terest. 


Obligations 


owed us 


acquired under 
| 386,311,178.10 and interest of $1,517,826,- 
| 483.68; from sales of surplus war mate- 
|rials, principal of $574,876,884.95 and in- 
| terest of $18,041,057.86; by American Relief 
| Administration, principal of $84,093,963.55 
and interest of $12,192,368.31; and by the 


| 731,998.51. 

| The World War Foreign Debt Com- 
|mission was authorized “to refund or 
|convert, and to extend the time of pay- 


both, of any obligation of any foreign gov- 
|/ernment now held by the United States of 
| America, or any obligation of any foreign 


|government hereafter received by the 


| United States of America (including obli- 
gations held by the United States Grain 
Corporation, the War ‘Department, the 
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into | 
The Secretary of the Treas- | 


in- | 


liberty | 
bond acts accounted for principal of $9,- | 


ceived from Trade Commissioner L. A, | United States Grain Corporation, princi- | 


|pal of $56,858,802.49 and interest of $6,- | 


See 
Distribution of Payments 


Over Period of Years 


| “The second problem was the amount jing the debts of Germany's creditors to were not ev 


to be paid in the earlier years. 
| the 
| cause postwar readjustments are still in-| 
complete, and it is here that America has} 
beer. most lenient. 
deny that the payments provided for | 
these earlier years are well within its) 
capacity. The third question was the| 


It is 


that with England, and similar extensions ~ 
of July 9, 1918, obligations of foreign gov-, have been granted to all other nations. by the Young plan, drawn up 


The Dawes plan was later superseded, 
in 1930. | 
Under this plan, the Reich promises to 
pay a series of annuities running up to 
1988, a period corresponding to that in- 
cluded in the funding agreements cover- 
us. The annuities to be paid by Ger- 
1,641,600,000 marks this year, rising 
around 2,300,000,000 marks in 1961 


to 
and 


year. The Young plan annuity for 1931) 
is approximately $385,000,000. : 
It is estimated that Germany has paid 


} ¢ ; Total 
immigration during the past fiscal year 
was 97,139, while the Canadian total was 
21,687. For 1930 the grand total was 241,- 
700, and the Canadian figure, 63,502. 

The only countries from which more im- 


migrants were received in 1931 than in! 


1930 accounted for insignificant totals and 
en specified in immigration 


compilations. Miscellaneous Asiatic coun- 


se years that are the most difficult, be- | many under the Young plan begin at’ tries, for instance, contributed 912 immi- 


grants during the 1931 fiscal year, two 
more than in the preceding year. Un- 


No debtor nation will! falling to 897,800,000 marks in the final specified Pacific islands sent 36 aliens dur- 


ing the 1931 fiscal year, ocmpared with 25 
in the previous period. 


Italy supplied more aliens than any 


jlater years. No one can insure the future,| to date some $5,106,000,000. Some $1,770,- other European country with a total of 
|but given normal conditions, it is believed | 99¢,000 was paid under the Dawes plan, | 13,399, compared with 22,327 in the 1930 


}a true balance has been held between the | 


‘O pen Season on Waterfowl Restricted 


| 


| 
| 


|duty of the debt commission to the} 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


| - By Proclamation of the President ‘;;.. 





Chief Executive Asks Public Cooperation to Prevent Exter- ! 


mination of Ducks 


President Hoover, in a proclamation is- ; 
sued Aug. 25, urged the public to coop- | 
erate in observance of amended regulae 
, tions adopted by the Secretary of Agricul- | 
| ture, curtailing the hunting season for | 
duck, geese, brant and coots to one month. | 
; (Announcement of the President’s procla- | 
;mation and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s statement in explanation of the ac- 
tion was published in the issue of Aug. 26.) 
The text of the President’s proclamation | 
| follows in full text: 
| A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America: | 
The long-continued and severe drought | 
| of the past two years has inflicted not only | 
economic hardships by seriously curtail- 
ing crop and stock production, but also} 
has resulted in an emergency condition 
as regards the present and future safety | 
|and abundance of the waterfowl of the 
continent: In large areas of the United 
| States and Canada, through lack of the 
water on breeding grounds essential to 
| rearing the young birds, the drought has! 
| entailed widespread destruction among 
the former, hordes of the wild fowl] that 
migrate to our several States. | 
This devastation has constituted so, 
| great a menace to our wild-life resources | 
and to their future enjoyment by our peo- | 
ple as to impel the Secretary of Agri-| 
culture to adopt a regylation compatible | 
| with Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 Stat. | 
755), whereby during the coming Fall} 
there will be an open hunting season on} 
| these birds of only one month. | 
| Now, therefore, I Herbert Hoover, Presi- | 
|dent of the United States of America, do} 
| hereby urge that all persons take cogni- | 
|zance of this emergency, and I call upon| 
|all game and conservation officials, State! 
;and local, all members of game-protective | 
organizations, landowners, sportsmen, and | 
| public-spirited citizens generally to lend} 
their cooperation to effect full observance 


| 





|Campaign Plans Progress | 
For Local Relief Funds | 


\Continued from Page 1.1 


usual number of persons willing to help} 
make the relief program a success. The} 
fact the Director, who is president of the | 
American Telephone & Telgraph Company, | 
is donating his tim. Other men of wealth | 
are offering their services in a like manner. | 
The various Federal Departments are pro- | 
viding the clerical staff, but the executives | 
of the President’s Organization will act | 
without compensation. j 

It is desirable in Mr. Gifford’s opinion | 
that there should be definite contacts be- | 
tween the Organization for Unemploy- 
ment Relief and the Federal agencies ad- 
ministering appropriations that have re- | 
lief as their basic purpose, such as the} 
public buildings and public roads appro- | 
priations, the drought loans, the feed and 
seed loans, the Children’s Bureau and the | 
Bureau of Education which is seeking to | 
encourage persons of school age to con- | 
tinue their education. | 

By coordinating the activities of the} 


| purposes in science and industry. Nearly 


;equipment, such as electric light bulbs, 


and Other Species 


fiscal period. 
10,401, against 26,569 in the 1930 fiscal 
year. The total from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during the last fiscal 
year was 10,294, contrasted with 36,489 
from the previous 12 months. 





sing of Taxidermists 
To Begin in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 26. 
A new law for the registration of taxi- 
dermists will become effective Sept. 1, it 


‘is announced by the State Publicity De- 


of this regulation, to the end that ade- 
quate numbers of waterfowl may return to 
their breeding grounds next Spring and 
that there may be no repetition of the ca- 
lamity of extermination that has already | 
overtaken some species of our American 
birds. | 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
25th day of August, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-one, 
and of the Independence of the United | 
States of America the one hundred and 
fifty-sixth. | 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. | 

By the President: William R. Castle, 

Acting Secretary of State. 


Use of Platinum as Money 
Is Held Impracticable | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
stationary at $20.67 per ounce. Platinum 
now is quoted at about $38 per ounce, and 
during the war was worth about $155 per 
ounce. It has been known to go as low 
as $5 per ounce, being subject to the same | 
gyrations in value as other commodities. | 

The price of platinum swung upward | 
during the World War because the metal | 
was greatly in demand by munition fac- | 
tories for use in “platinum gauze” em- | 
ployed in the manufacture of munitions, 
and which is resistant to certain acids. | 

Platinum is a very hard metal that is 
much less subject to wear than many 
other metals. It is used extensively as the | 
settings for fine jewelry because of its 
beautiful color in complement to precious 
stones, and because of the protection to | 
stones its hardness affords in settings. 

Similarly the metal is used for many | 


all precision laboratory equipment uses | 
platinum. In addition it is employed ex- | 
tensively as contact points for electrical | 


because of its wear-resisting qualities. 





Representative Wood Sees 
Lower Budget Estimates 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


partment. It provides that licenses to 
practice taxidermy may be issued only to 
such persons as have served a regular 
apprenticeship for three years in a 
museum of recognized standing, or in the 
establishment of a qualified and licensed 
taxidermist. The license fee was increased 
from $1 to $25. 





types of ordnance, | 
nature of operations, and character of | 


Says. 


Germany was next with. 





Chilean Congress 
Seeks Increase 


Of Tariff Rates 


Consideration of Legislation 
| For Drastic Expansion 
| Follows Moratorium on 


Foreign Debts 





Following a moratorium suspending all 
Chilean foreign debts for the rest of 1931, 
comes a report that the Chilean con- 
gress is considering legislation bringing 
about drastic increases in import duties, 
it was stated orally Aug. 26 at the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
| “Tariff rates now in effect are not pro- 
viding sufficient revenuc,” it was ex- 
plained, “and Chilean industries need 
further protection, according to the gov- 
ernment’s announcement.” , 


Increased Tariff 

The following information was made 
available: 

The government sent to congress a bill 
increasing tariff duties on many imported 
products, among which are commodi- 
ties for which the United States is the 
|chief source of supply. These include 
gasoline imported in tahkships, gasoline 
|in drums, automobile chassis, rubber tires, 
|rice, typewriters, and calculating ma- 
| chines. 

Whereas the moratorium just declared 
affects more than $200,000,000 of American 
capital invested in Chilean Government 
securities, if congres passes the bill to 
increase import duties, many large United 
| States firms exporting to Chile will be 
involved. 

Total United States exports to Chile 
during the first six months of 1931 
amounted to $15,515,762. This figure rep- 
{resents a serious decrease beneath the 
total for the corresponding period of 1930, 
{when the amount was $23,812,737, which, 
{in turn, was a great deal less than ex- 
vo revenues for the first six months of 
1 ‘ 
| If the new bill is passed, it is expected 
that this figure will be further decreased. 

Tire Rates Doubled 

During the first five months of 1931, 
; United States exports of rubber tires to 
Chile were valued at almost $100,000. The 
|} new bill proposes that import rates on 
tires be doubled. 

On automobile chasis the bill suggests 
a 200 per cent increase. American ex- 
ports to Chile of this commodity totaled 
nearly $250,000 for the first five months 
of this year. 

Calculating machine exports, on which 
duty would also be raised, were valued 
at about $10,000 for this period. 

Exports of rice, on which the tariff 
would be doubled, were expected to total 
about $300,000 for the first half of this 
year. 

Values of United States exports to Chile 
of other commodities for the first five 
months of 1931 are as follows: 


Sardines, $15,994; manufactured cotton 


products, $182,081; lumber, $25,349; gas 
and fuel oil, $1,001,767; lubricating oil, 
$62,240; cylinder oil, $186,330; paraffin 


wax, $73,074; iron and steel manufactured 
products, $316,740; copper, $310,687: zinc 
products, $12,004; typewriters, $44,121; 
automobile parts, $206,679; and photogra- 
phic supplies, $31,905. 


An analysis of tne terms of the proposed 
legislation, as reported to the Department 
and made public by it Aug. 25, follows in 
full text: f 

A bill introduced into the Chilean con- 
gress on Aug. 21, 1931, and now under 
consideration by that body, proposes sub- 
stantial increases in the rates of import 
duty on a number of articles, for the de- 
clared purpose of restricting importations, 
the articles affected including certain pe- 
troleum products, paper products, calcu- 
lating machines, typewriters, tires and 
tubes, rice, etc., according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Ralph H. Ackerman, Santiago. 

The proposed increased import duty 
rates are given below, with the present 
rates in parentheses: 


(a) In pesos per gross kilo: Hulled or 
unhulled rice, even broken; 0.40 (0.20); 
olive oil or other comestible oil: 1.50 


(1.20); packthread or twine, of cotton of 
two or more strands, weighing from 5 to 
75 grams per 10 meters; 4 (2); same, of 
linen; 4 (2.50); dynamite. explosive gela- 
tine and other similar explosives: 1 (0.80); 
mineral oil, for lubricating machines, even 
when mixed with other oils or substances: 
0.40 (0.25); pine grease, with up to 50 per 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.} 
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Meantime the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations is planning to prepare the 
annual supply measures for the mainte- 
nance of the Federal Government in the 
usual form for consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Committee several weeks in 
advance of the convening of Congress, 
based on advance information regarding 
the budget requirements usually submitted 
confidentially by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get so that appropriations bills may flow 





several agencies, Mr. Gifford will be in a | 
position to know where its effort can be 
directed for best results without duplica- 
tion, _ ‘ 


| Appropriations from its Committee on 


promptly and gradually into the House of 





Appropriations beginning the first week of | 
the December session, __ 
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Bishop Cannon’s 
Accounts in Bank | 
Are Investigated 


Campaign Fund Committee 
Hears Virginia Cashier in 
Second Day of Resumed 
Expenditures Inquiry | 


Evidence purporting to show that funds 
alleged to have been obtained by Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for political 
purposes during the presidential compaign 
of 1928 were transferred into his personal 
accounts was introduced into the records 
of the Select Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expengitures at a hearing Aug. 26. 

A quorum of the Committee, consisting 
of Senator Nye ‘Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman; Senator Dale (‘Rep.), of Ver- 
mont, and Senator Dill (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, conducted the investigation which 
was authorized under Senate Resolution 
403 to ascertain the activities of Bishop 
Cannon in connection with the 1928 pres- 
idential election. | 

J. A. Booker On Stand 

The Committee began its hearing with 
the examination of John A. _ Booker, 
cashier of the Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company of Blackstone, Va., where Bishop | 
Cannon had kept an account, Mr. Booker 
testified, for 25 or 30 years. Mr. Booker 
declared that the account was purely a 
personal account and that no one other | 
than James Cannon Jr. drew or was 
authorized to draw checks from it. The 
account, he said, was in no way connected 
with the political campaign of 1928. 

Mr. Booker identified a photostatic copy | 
of a statement of this account showing 
the deposits made to it and affirmed that 
under the date of Sept. 24, 1928, there 
was a deposit of $200 which was a political 
contribution from Raymond Robins. 

The banker also identified other ex- 
hibits containing correspondence between 
the bank and Bishop Cannon and which 
included a letter dated Aug. 8, 1928, ad- 
dressed to the bank and signed by “Ada 
Burroughs, Secretary to Bishop Cannon.” 
The letter directed that the bank send to 
her Bishop Cannon’s cancelled checks. 

Mr. Booker testified that the records of 
the bank show that on Oct. 11, 1928, the 
bank was unwilling to accept certain de- 
posits which Bishop Cannon offered to 
make on the basis of 4 per cent interest. 
On Oct. 16, however, the bank issued an 
interest-bearing certificate of $3,000. and 
on Oct. 7 of $5,000 on a 3-per-cent basis. 

Reports Offered 

The bank believed. Mr. Booker testified 

that the funds, totaling $8,000, for which 


certificates were issued were from the 
Newspaper Supply Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va. Bishop Cannon, the witness 
asserted, had written the bank to that 
effect. 

The Committee introduced into the 
record a revocation report of the State 


Corporation Commission of Virginia, dated 
June 6, 1921, showing that the Newspaper 
Suppiy Company’s chnarter had n “re- 
voked and annulled.” The Committee of- 
fered another report showing that the 
company had held its last annual meeting 
in 1913. 

The Committee then cited a letter writ- 
ten by Bishop Cannon to the bank asking 
that funds be added from his personal ac- 
count to a check he was depositing from 
C. B. Stevens of Charlottsville, Va., 
amounting to $2.443, to make a total of 
$3,000. Mr. Booker identified the letter 
and stated that the bank took out the 
necessary $557 from Bishop Cannon's ac- 
count to bring the total to $3,000, that a 
certificate of deposit for $3,000 was issued 
on Oct. 16, 1928, and that an interest 
bearing certificate for that amount was 
issued. 

The Committee then called upon Mr. 
Stevens of Charlottesville to explain why 
he issued the check to Bishop Cannon. 


Counsel Protests 


Counsel for Bishop Cannon, Robert H. 
McNeil, at this point, interrupted the pro- 
ceeding to protest that the transaction 
in question had nothing to do with the 
purposes for which the investigation was 
authorized. 

Senator Nye declared that the matter 
was related to the investigation and that 
the Committee would soon show the re- 
lationship. 

Mr. Stevens then testified that the check 
he issued to Bishop Cannon was the first 
payment of a property which belonged 
to and which he had sold for Mrs. Mary 
Moore, a widow of a Methodist preacher 
who had known Bishop Cannon. Mr. 
Stevens related that Mrs. Moore “had 
great confidence” in Bishop Cannon and 
had made him the executor of her estate. 
It was for that reason that the check for 
$2,443 had been made out to Bishop 
Cannon, he said. 


Credited to Account 


Mr. Booker testified that when the cer- 
tificates issued to Bishop Cannon, totaling 
$8,000, were paid some interest had ac- 
cumulated; the total was placed in the 
personal account of Bishop Cannon. 

Chairman Nye then introduced into the 
record a letter dated Dec. 5, 1928, which, 
Mr. Booker testified, indicated that Bishop 
Cannon had arranged for an advance of 
credit from the sale of property in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. McNeil again protested that the 
transaction “has nothing to do with the 
purpose of this investigation.” “Let the 
protest of the gentleman be indicated in 
the record,” Chairman Nye responded. 

Senator Dill thereupon announced that 
the private transactions of Bishop Cannon 
were so intermingled with his political ac- 
tivities that it was absolutely necessary 
that these transactions be examined. The 
bishop’s own actions had forced the Com- 
mittee to such procedure, he said. 


Tells of Transactions 


The Committee then called upon Perry 
Seay, vice president of the American Bank 
& Trust Company of Richmond, Va., with 
which the American National Bank was 
merged. Mr. Seay testified that an Amer- 
ican National Bank cashier’s check for 
$2,500 had been issued in exchange for 
cash presented by Bishop Cannon and 
that this check was deposited in the Citi- 
zens Bank in Blackstone, Va. 

A deposit of $2,500 in currency was also 
made by Bishop Cannon, according to a 
deposit slip dated Dec. 5, 1928, the witness 
said. 

Mr. Seay testified that he had no way 
of knowing where Bishop Cannon obtained 
the $5,000 in currency. He asserted, how- 
ever, that Bishop Cannon had a safety 
deposit vault in the bank and that the 
records of the bank show that the Bishop 
entefed the vaults on Dec. 5, 1928. 

Mr. Seay stated that his banks’ records 
show that no loan of $2,500 had been made 
to Bishop Cannon from the middle of 
1927 to 1929 and that no loans larger 
than this amount had been made. 

Cross-deposits 

Mr. Seay testified that a total of $14,- 
500 in currency, in various amounts, had 
been deposited by Bishop Cannon. He 


declared that another transaction led to} 
“inescapable conclusion” that there | 


the 


had been a “cross-deposit” of $17,000. 
He declared that he believed that Miss 








MARKS CANALIZATION 
OF OHIO RIVER 


Siliaidleedieaaetiaememenmnemennmeeniammemanateeee ae 


HE monument commemorating com- 
pletion of the canalization of the 
Ohio River stands on the crest of a hill 
in Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, over- 
looking the Ohio River and the Ken- 
tucky shore. It was dedicated by Presi- 
dent Hoover, Oct. 22, 1929. 

One of the bronze tablets on the gran- 
ite shaft tells the story of the monu- 
ment and its purpose. It says: 

“The Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation was organized at the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 8, 1895, to 
foster the canalization and improvement 
of the Ohio River and provide a navi- 
gable channel for uninterrupted com- 
merce. Forty-nine locks and movable 
dams were erected by the United States 
Government between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo, a distance of 980 miles, giving a 
nine-foot stage of river navigation. This 
monument has been erected by the grate- 
ful people of the Ohio Valley as a token 
of deep appreciation of their Govern- 
ment’s sound waterway policy and in 
recognition of the ability and loyalty 
of the splendid corps of United States 
engineers who have so faithfully wrought 
the successful accomplishment of this 
great work.” 

Other tablets on the shaft honor John 
L. Vance, of Gallipolis, Ohio, president 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
of the Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and Albert Bettinger, of Cin- 
cinnati, one of the pioneers of waterway 
improvements 

A fourth tablet commemorates the 
dedication of the monument by Presi- 
dent Hoover and shows a skyline view 
of Cincinnati and the river, rising as 
vision, before an American Indian on 
the Kentucky shore. 


Burroughs was authorized to sign checks 
from the account in the bank of the anti- 
Smith Democratic organization. 

F. W. Sheffield, cashier of the Bank of 
Crewe, Crewe, Va., was then called upon 
to identfy certain statements of the ac- 
count of Bishop Cannon in the Bank of 
Crewe. 

Personal Account 


It was at this bank, Mr. Sheffield testi- 
fied, that Bishop Cannon had an account 
as executor of the estate of Mrs. Moore, 
and afterward another which was a per- 
sonal account. 

It was brought out, through examina- 
tion of Mr. Sheffield, that the amount of 
$6,000 testified to in previous hearings as 
having been procured by Bishop Cannon 
from E. C. Jameson of New York City in 
October, 1928, for political campaign pur- 
Roses was first in the Citizens Bank in 
Blackstone, Va. This money it was shown, 
was used to procure a certificate of $8,- 
070.67 ($70.67 represented the interest 
which accumulated) which was deposited 
into the account of James Cannon Jr., 
executor, in the Bank of Crewe, on Feb. 
13, 1929. Mr. Sheffield testified that on 
Oct. 3, 1929, the entire balance of the 
executor’s account amounting to more 
than $5,000, was turned over to Bishop 
Cannon's personal account in the same 
bank. 

Another hearing will be held Aug. 27, 
the Committee announced. 


.. The : 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 26, 1931 








10 a. m.—Former Senator Goff, of 
West Virginia, just returned from Eu- 
rope, called to pay his respects. 


10:30 a. m.—Representative Wood 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., presented the 
President with a 10-pound peach. 


11:00 a. m.—Former Representative 
Stobbs, of Worcester, Mass., told Presi- 
dent of improved conditions in New Eng- 
land textile and other industries. 


11:30 a. m.—Richard H. Waldo, of the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, called to 
pay his respects. 

12 noon—Commissioner Samuel S. 
Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, con- 
ferred with the President. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:10 p. m.—Party of European avia- 
tors introduced to President to pay their 
respecis, en route to international air 
meeting at Cleveland, Ohio. 


12:15 p. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), 
of Indiang, introduced party of Boy 
Scouts fram Richmond, Rushville and 
Connersville, Ind. 

12:30 p. m.—Godfrey Dewey, president 
of an Olympic Games committee, called. 

1 p. m.—Tne Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, called. Object of call 
not announced. 

Remainder of the Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 





| 





Teacher Surplus | AIRVIEW OF GROUP OF PUBLIC. BUILDINGS IN caprrat| Illinois Begins 
_ Said to Create; 


Acute Problem 


Situation Is Aggravated by! 
Applications of Graduates | 
In Other Lines, Says Of- 
fice of Education 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


lis found. The net total excess would ap- 


pear to be 1,248. | 

Of the normal schools and teachers col- 
leges making returns to the Office of Edu- 
cation concerning teacher supply and de- 
mand in 1929-30, a majority reported an 
oversupply of teachers in one or more spe~ 
cial fields. Often in the same State, an 
undersupply of teacners of a given type 
was reported in one section and an over- 
s-pply in another. 

Vocational Shortage 

Reports were received from the State 
universities and land-grant colleges in 1928 
concerning conditions of supply and de- 
mand. A shortage rather than a surplus 
of teachers was reported in vocational 


land nonacademic or special subjects, as 


compared with a decided oversupply of 


|elementary and high school teachers of 


academic subjects. Conditions varied con- 
siderably among the States and local com- 
munities. 

Present conditions of oversupply are at- 
tributed to numerous causes. During the 
decade an increase occurred in teachers 
salaries in every State in the Union. The 
average salary of all teachers in the coun- 
try as a whole in 1920 was $871, as com- 
pared with $1,364 in 1928. The ; State 
|paying the highest average salaries in 


|} 1928 were New York, California, New Jer- 
| sey, 


Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
| Nearly all of these States report a condi- 
|tion of oversupply of teachers in at least 
some fields. : 
The industrial and business depression 
| beginning in 1929 has had only an indirect 
| effect upon the status of teacher employ- 
|ment. Teaching is relatively a stable oc- 
cupation. The workers in the schools are 
{not subject to widespread lay-offs such 
las those experienced by employes in cer- 
|tain other fields. In fact, individuals not 
in teaching but with some college educa - 
tion often secure positions in professional 
education when they can not secure posi- 
tions in other occupations. 

In view of the surplus of teachers the 
| question of the number of such workers 
that should be prepared annually for the 
public schools is of vital importance. 
| First among the tasks of the teacher- 
| preparing institutions 1s to provide teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, and other 
workers in professional education for new 
positions created either as a consequence 
of an increase in the pupil population 
or as a result of the establishment of en- 
tirely new course offerings or services by 
ithe public schools. A second task is to 
replace the teachers whose positions have 
been vacated for various reasons. 


Replacement Heavy 


The extent of the task of replacement 
is heavy. At the close of the decade there 
were approximately 1,000,000 teachers. 
While the annual rate of teacher turn- 
over for the country as a whole has never 
been accurately determined, estimates in- 
dicate that the average tenure of teachers 
in rural schools and in towns of less than 
10,000 population is about three years, and 
that the average tenure of teachers in 
cities of 10,000 or more population is 
slightly more than eight years. 

On the rough assumption that the av- 
erage teacher's period of service is be- 
tween five and six years, it would appear 
that between 166,000 and 200,000 new 
teachers are needed annually to take the 
places of teachers leaving the profession 

Another factor to be considered is the 
elevation of the general level of training 
for existing teaching staffs. The rise in 
this level has been rapid during recent 
years in a number of States. 
the average amount of training above high 
school possessed by the teachers of Ala- 
;bama in 1928-29 is authoritatively re- 
ported to be 1.2 years more than the av- 
erage amount possessed in 1925-26. The 
| present level of training for all teachers 
the country over is not known exactly. 

Usable data on this question will be 
obtained in 1931 by the national survey 
of the education of teachers. Estimates 
of the average amount of training at the 
present time range from 2 to 2%; years 
above high school. Studies made in 1922 


indicated that the average amount of 
training was definitely below the two- 
year level. 


The number of teachers required annu- 
ally to fill new positions created because 
of an increase of students or the estab- 
lishment of new course offerings may be 
approximately indicated. In 1919-20 the 
total number of teaghers of all types was 
812,524, and in 1930 about 1,000,000. There 
has been during the decade an increase, 
therefore, of approximately 187,476 teach- 
ers in new positions, an average of about 
18,747 per year. 


Teacher D:stribution 

The distribution of these teachers in 
elementary and high schools is of inter- 
est. During eight years for which statis- 
tics are available the number of public 
elementary school teachers increased only 
12 per cent. In the high schools there 
were 97,654 teachers in 1920 and 182,637 in 
1928, an increase of about 87 per cent in 
eight years. Thus by far the heaviest 
demands for teachers for new positions 
have come from the secondary schools, 
most of which require college graduation 
as a basic qualification. 

Changes in the birth rate of the gen- 
eral population of this country have had 
same influence on the number of teach- 
ers required. The birth rate in the regis- 
tration area of the United States declined 
from’ 25 per thousand of the population 
in 1915 to 19 per thousand in 1929 

This decrease was followed by a reduc- 
tion of first-grade enrollments, with a 
lag, of course, of six \or seven years. 
First-grade enrollments declined from 4,- 
323,170 in 1918 to 3,976,750 in 1926. There- 
after a moderate increase was noted until 
1928, when the enrollment was 4,171,037. 
This increase appears to have been a tem- 
porary fluctuation. 

A rough conditional estimate is for a 
first-grade enrollment in 1936 of 3,300,000, 
more than a million short of the 1918 
enrollment, 
of 25 per cent of the number of chil- 


dren enrolled 18 years previously. While 
this rough estimate is admittted to be| 
purely approximate, the general down- 
ward trend is fairly dear. 
Students in Training 
The number of students in all insti- 


tutions primarily engaged in teacher-prep- 
aration increased more than 100 per cent 
from 1920 to 1928. The total student en- 
|rollment in teacher-preparing courses in 
1928 were 52,054 men and 222,294 women. 

Degrees conferred by teachers’ colleges 

in 1920 numbered 1,296 and in 1928, 8,179. 
| This is a truly remarkable increase. 

Students completing one, two, and three 
year short curricula, including normal- 
school graduates, more than doubled dur- 
ing the eight-year period. The number 
; increased from 21,012 in 1919-20 to 49,627 
in 1927-28, despite.a reduction in the ac- 
tual number of two-year and county nor- 
mal schools. 

Most of the teachers’ colleges, after be- 
ing developed from normal schools, have 
retained short curricula to supply the type 
of teacher with less than four ye@rs’ train- 


This would represent a loss | 





For instance, ” 


; schools are 


| 381. 


| known. 
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The narrow windows in the apex of 


Capital on four sides that include many of the important 











| metropolitan area. 


; —Underwood and Underwood 
Washington Monument, about 550 feet high, frame pictures of the National 
ublic buildings. Out of the west window looking 


northwesterly is seen a group of governmental structures fronting on the Ellipse, a parking area south of the 


White House, or in the vicinity. In 


the view presented are the Pan American Building on the extreme left in 


the foreground. The cluster of buildings on the second square to the right, between the buildings of the Daugh- 


ters of the American Revolution and 
cluding the new memorial to women 


Corcoran Art Gallery, is the headquarters of the American Red Cross, in- 
engaged in the World War. Behind, in the center of the picture, are seen 


the three wings extended rearward from the facade of the building occupied by the National Department of 


Order of Prohibition Bureau Barring 


Use of Women as 


Business and Professional Women’s Council of Maryland 
Declares Action Is Discriminatory 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


or indirectly, to purchase liquor for! 


women. 

“Agents when seeking to purchase liq- 
uor for use as evidence will not be ac- 
companied by women. 

“This order should not be taken as a 
check upon initiative. It is issued to 
prevent abuses that have brought dis- 
credit upon the Bureau and trouble to 
individual agents in the past. Intelli- 
gent effort upon a higher plane is bound 
to produce better results in the long run. 
I do not believe there is any problem 
in enforcement which you can not solve 
within these restrictions. If there is such 
a problem, bring it to my attention by 
letter. 

“I ask your cheerful and hearty com- 
pliance with the letter and spirit of this 
order.” 

Letter of Protest 

The letter of protest follows in full text: 

“This organization wishes to protest 
most emphatically against your attjtude 
toward the employment of women in pro- 
hibition enforcement work. 

“Such a discriminatory attitude is ob- 
viously inconsistent with the actual condi- 
tions confronting the enforcement of this 
jaw and with the conduct of a public office. 
It, is paradoxical too that women should 
be ruled out of the prohibition picture 
only where there is danger of their re- 
ceiving a pay envelope. 

“We hope you will take a broader view 


of this matter and consider it from all 
sides.” 
Mr. Woodcock’s Reply. 
Mr. Woodcock’s reply follows in full 
text: 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th instant, which I believe 
has been written under a misapprehension 
As to facts. 

We have some 1,000 or over fine young 
women employed in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, as attorneys and clerks. That 
number is steadily increasing. I recently 
took pleasure in promoting one of the 
women lawyers to the position of Assist- 
ant to the Chief Couns]. 

I do not believe, however, that you wish 
to see women used as an aid to the pur- 
chase of iiquor. Practically whenever this 
has been done in the past it has either 
brought discredit upon the Service, or got- 
ten the individual agent into difficulty. It 
is to such use of women that I am opposed 
I doubt very much if on calm reflection 
you would wish to encourage their use 
along these lines. If you do so, I must re- 
spectfully beg to disagree with you. 

Will Save Money 


The Prohibition Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Justice probably will save $150,- 
000 out of the $9,500,000 appropriated by 
Congress last year for the work during 
the current fiscal year, the Director of 
Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
stated orally at the White House on Aug 
26. He said he could not discuss what 
the Bureau of Prohibition expects to ask 
of Congress in the way of funds at the 
coming session of Congress, explaining 
that it would not be ethical from the 
standpoint of Bureau of the Budget 
policy. 

Col. Woodcock did not see the Presi- 
dent but talked, he said, with one of the 


ing still commonly accepted by employing 
officials. Many of these candidates when | 
applying for positions in the elementary 
in direct competition with 
graduates of the four-year courses in 
teachers’ colleges and other colleges. 

In all the universities and colleges of 
the United States 521,754 students were 
enrolled in 1920. In 1928 there were 919,- 
The exact number of students who 
were preparing for teaching during the 
two years for which data are given is not 
However, fairly reliable studies 
have been made showing that perhaps 
two-fifths of the students in the arts and 
science colleges and one-fourth in the 
agricultural colleges in this country enter 
teaching. 

From 60 to 80 per cent of the Ph. D. 
graduates of the universities enter work 
in education. The number of graduate 
students in this country increased from 
9,370 in 1920 to 44,165 in 1928. There was 
a 35-per-cent increase in the number of 
graduate students in the two years be- 
tween 1926 and 1928 

Some interesting consequences of this 
unprecedented growth mdy be expected 
in future scholastic requirements for 
teachers in high schools, junior colleges, 
and regular four-year colleges, as well 
as in public-school supervisory and ad- 
ministrative@work. 


Oregon Names Committee 
For Child Health Meeting 


PorTLAND, OreG., Aug. 26 
Governor Julius L. Meier has announced 
the appointment of an executive commit- 
tee to make plans for a State conference | 
on child health and protection, to be held 
in the Fall, 


the Interior and its Bureaus. 


principle of use of airplanes in the work. | 
At Buffalo, N. Y., he said, there have 
; been some official irregularities and one 


another is under investigation there. He 
said that 90 of the 500 additional agents 
authorized by Congress were assigned to 
New York for duty on July 1 but that was 
in no sense an intensive drive there but 
only a routine allotment of the increased 
force provided for by Congress. 
there are 185 special agents, as distin- 
guished from agents, and there has been 
no increase or change in that portion of 


A gents Is Protested 





prohibition agent has been suspended and | 


He said | 
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Basie Study of 
Highway Traffic 


Scientific Information ITs 
Sought in Line With De- 
velopment of Future Road 
Program of the State 

SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Aug 26. 
The Illinois Division of Highways: has 


begun one of the most comprehensive 
studies of traffic yet undertaken by any 


| State, according to Frank T. Sheets, Chief 


Highway Engineer. During the week traf- 
fic counts are being taken at approxi- 
mately 1,100 stations distributed through- 
out the entire State highway system, he 
said. These counts will be continued at 
intervals so as to secure complete informa- 
tion regarding the volume and distribution 
of traffic in various sections of the State. 

“This basic study,” Mr. Sheets said, “is 
being undertaken in connection with 
others which are to follow to. serve 
as a guide in the operation of the present 
highway system and to form a scientific 
basis for developing the future highway 
program of Illinois. 

“Special emphasis will be given to the 
study of traffic conditions in the Chicago 
Here 400 traffic analy- 
sis stations have been established, and the 


| traffic data which -will be secured will be 


inestimable value in the study of the super 
highway problem of this area which the 
department is undertaking. 

“Authority to make such traffic surveys 
and studies was not granted until the close 
of the recent session of the Legislature 
on July 1, and in the short space of time 
since, plans for this comprehensive study 
have been made and the work actually, 
begun, 

“The traffic gurveys of the Division of 
Highways will be supplemented by similar 
cooperative studies which are being made 
by the Cook County Board of Commis- 
sioners, Emmet Whealen, president, and 
the Committee on Traffic and Public 
Safety of the Chicago City Council, Alder- 
man John A. Massen, chairman. These 
latter agencies will cover approximately 
800 stations in the city or in the territory 
immediately adjacent. 

“In the meantime the department is 
making every effort to carry out the high- 


| Way construction program thus far au- 


| spotted several stills with the machine. 
The trouble in that air patrol work he 

regarded as mechanical, he said, and it 

was not any gauge of the success of the 








secretaries to the President, Walter H.,the field force of the Bureau. , thorized by the General Assembly.” + 
Newton, regarding a routine matter. : ——— 

ae said that he felt the Bureau of 

rohibition is making headway in its a es 

work and accomplishing substantial re- 

sults, with susnansrel , prosecutions in An Essential Business 

some cases. He said that there is no 

effort to concentrate at any particular During the past decade the Standard of Living has been 


place in New York or otherwise and he 
believed in steady pressure of enforce- 
ment rather than sensational intensive 
drives in any one particular place. He 
said of course campaigns against gang- 
sters in several cities have helped in the 
work of the Bureau of Prohibition, 
Discusses Use of Plane 


Asked about the experiment in airplane 
work of the Bureau along the Texas 
border, Col. Woodcock said that the air- 


on a much higher scale than ever before and the luxuries of 
yesterday are necessities today. These greater expenditures 
are distributed through the various channels of employment, 
thus stimulating wholesome and increased prosperity. For 
men who demand the very best in dress, our Achievement in 
| Quality Merchandising is an Essential Business. 

Not only are we constantly seeking for betterments in 
materials and workmanship but in our method of business. 
Our executives and everyone employed in our Establishments 


plane which has been used there, while . : : 
its engine is of the best type, has not are well prepared to render exceptional service. The entire 
been entirely successful. He said the world is benefitted by these Higher Standards which require 
plane recently had engine fire trouble. better materials, better production, higher wages and greater 
The airplane work there, however, had ; 7 . d : 

produced some results and the service, intelligence both in management and service, 

through its airplane observations, had 


, Subha & Company 
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COLUMBIAN 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN... COOL—CLEAN— QUIET 









at 
HE COLUMBIAN, first completely air-con- plete change of air in each car every two minutes. 
ditioned train in railroad history, became popu- Club Lounge, Sunroom-Observation car, Colonial { 
Jar after only a few weeks’ operation. Travelers Diner, Parlor cars, Individual Seat coaches and 
seemed overjoyed to find a train that was com- Smoking car —all cool, clean, and quiet! 
fortably cool on even the hottest, muggiest sum- And now we have added a morning train, also 
mer days; from which dust, smoke, cinders, and air-conditioned, and also a favorite. We take 
excessive humidity were remove@; on which closed pleasure in offering the public this daily air-condi- 
windows, and rubber pads on car trucks, reduced tioned service—the only trains of their kind in the 
noise and vibration, yet where there was a com- world! No extra fare charged on either one. 
Lv. New York (42d St. Sta.) ..8:45 a.m... .3:10 P.M. Lv. Washington’..............9:10 A.M... .4:00 Pp. a. 
(Liberty St.).. 9:18 a.m... 3:45 p.m. Lv. Baltimore . ..9:57 a.M....4:45 P.M, 
Lv. Philadelphia... .... 11:23 a.m... .5:50 P.M. tr. Philadelphia . 11:57 a.m... .6:37 P.M, 
ir. Baltimore ........... 1:21 p.m.,..7:37 P.M. Ar. New York (Liberty St.) .. .2:08 p.m... .8:42 P.M. 
Ar. Washington .............-2:15 P.M... .8:27 P.M. (42d St. Sta.). ..2:40 p.m... 9:00 p.m. 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME SHOWN 
For detailed information or reservations, telephone or see your nearest B & O representative 
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Labor Conditions 


Vary in Cities of 
South and West 


Stabilization of Economic) 
Structure Noted in Some | 
Sections, According to 
Emergency Committee 











Stabilization of the economic structure | 
is making good progress in some sections, 


according to reports by district offices of | 
the Department of Commerce, made pub-| 
lic Aug. 25 by the President’s Emergency | 


Committee for Employment. 


Conditions affecting business and em- 
ployment in some areas, however, contin- 
ued at low levels. Publication of the 
Committee’s statement began in the issue 
of Aug 26. The section dealing with 
cities of the South and West follows in 
full text: 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn.: The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis recently re- 
ported that the volume of business in 
this district during July declined from 
the June level, and that some indexes were 
at the lowest point of the business de- 
pression. The report also stated that the 
employment index for Minneapolis de- 
clined further in July. | 

Numerous conferences have been held 
during the past week largely attended by 
representatives of labor, employers, so- 
cial welfare groups, government, and 
numerous other agencies, for the purpose 
of making plans for unemployment re- 
lief duying the coming Winter season. 

Headed by Mayor William Anderson, 
the City of Minneapolis is making prepa- 
rations for a public works program, in- 
cluding projects of city, county, Federal 
Government, local industrial enterprises, | 
park board and school board, involving 
several million dollars, which will be un- 
dertaken to relieve unemployment in this 
city. Some of the outstanding construc- 
tion projects under consideration include 
the new post office, street paving, sewer 
construction, public improvements and re- 
pair work, etc. Mayor Anderson in a re- 
cent address at a labor gathering stated 
about 20,000 unemployed will have to be 
cared for in Minneapolis this Winter. 


Emphasis has also been placed on the 
proper handling of the unemployment 
problem by the establishment of a clear- 
ing house requiring the various agencies 
in the city and State to coordinate their 
efforts by maintaining a central agency. 
It will be necessary for the unemployed 
to register and preference will be given 
those in greatest need provided the ap- 
plicants have satisfactory qualifications 
to fill the job. Consideration is also being 
given to the centralization of , all the 
cities’ relief agencies supplying food, 
clothing and fuel for the needy 

The Minneapolis City Council approved 
the sale of $115,371 bonds to finance the 
completion of the Diamond Lake sewer 
project maintaining 300 men on the job 
for the remainder of the season. 

In. St. Paul, improvements, including 
the widening of several streets and con- 
struction of a city hall and court house 
as a part of the United Improvement 
Council Program, will be undertaken soon 
and completed next year. 


Portland, Ore. 


Portland, Oreg.: The Pacific Cooperative 
Wooi Growers’ Association reports that 
mills are purchasing double the 1930 wools. 
The Portland woolen mills report that the 


coast mills are now in better shape than | 
at any time during the past 12 months, | 


some mills operating night schedules and 
40 per cent more employes engaged. There 
is an optimistic note throughout the 
Northwest in the textile trade. The Port- 
land Oregonian, in reviewing the lumber 
trade, expresses the conviction of North- 
west lumbermen that an extensive forward 
movement in the industry is imminent in 
view of $500,000,000 expenditures involved 


in public and private developments on} 


the Pacific coast projected for the next 
four years. 

The county agent of Clackamas County 
reports that more new farm buildings were 


built during the past 12 months than in| 
An Oregon City) 
furniture dealer reports larger business | 
Canning | 


the previous five years. 


the past year than ever before. 
operations throughout the State provide 
employment for several hundred workers, 
a pickle company at Aurora employing 
additional crews to handle rush orders. 
Governor Meier recommends a $1,000,000 


expenditure for road construction and} 


maintenance during the coming Winter. 
There has been a sharp increase in ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake City, 
State Employment Advisory Council of 
100 members met 
formed a permanent organization to 
launch a state-wide movement for un- 
employment relief this Winter. 
Mayors of Salt Lake, Ogden, Logan and 


Price reported that permanent organiza- | 


tions in each city will work out city re-| 
lief plans. According to Governor Dern! 
and each mayor reporting, 


than last. 


Utah: The Governor's | 


here yesterday and! 


The | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly/Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 
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a joint meeting of the City Commission, | | ployea on the job. Selections were made 
conditions | City Council, and Chamber of Commerce] from a list of 2,000 applying for employ- 
promise to be more severe this Winter | committee. A plan will be adopted whereby | ment. 


110 per cent will be added to bills for elec-| Winter racing season. 


Mayor Bowman reported that $700 000 | tric current which users may pay if they 


are available for public construction in| wish to do so voluntarily. 
Sa.t Lake City this Winter and says that probably be kept in operation for six 
the City Commission favors bonding for| months unless conditions improve so that 


The! it can be abandoned. 
maximum is to be spent on unemployment | will also vote the transfer of $10,000 from 


$500,000 to augment this amount: 


and the minimum on materials. 


The Western State Drought Conference jobs for workers. 


adjourned on Aug. 18 after a two-day 
session of considering problems of agri-| 
culture, livestock, and human suffering | 
in the West. Tomato carfneries are in 
full operation. Sugar factories are ex- 
pected to use 2,100 employes approximately 
75 days beginning Oct. 1 to 10. Great 
emphasis is being placed throughout the 


State on the use of Utah men and Utah! 


materials in all construction activities. 


San Francisco 

San Francisco, Calif.: Business condi- | 
tions are practically unchanged compared 
with a week ago. The Board of Super- 
visors are considering methods of raising 
funds for the unemployed this Winter. 
Newspapers report that representatives of | 
western States are discussing drought 
conditions primarily with view to reduc- 
tion in freight rates for 
feed, both of which have seriously suf-| 
fered from drought. Fires and depleting | 
potential feed for livestock in some sec-| 
tions of the State. The American Rail- 
way Association reports that carloadings 
for July show a slight increase over June 
of this. year, but that they are consider-| 
ably under those of the same period a/| 
year ago. The State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, in its August release 
covering all industries of San Francisco 
County shows for July this year a de-| 
crease of 11 per cent in the number of | 
employes, 18 per cent in pay rolls and 
over 7 per cent in earnings compared 
with the same month last year. July of 
this year compared with the previous 
month shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
in the number of employes, 2.5 per cent 
in pay rolls and over 2 per cent in earn- 
ings. 


Jacksonville. Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: A definite plan 


livestock and) 


to expansion program. 
raise funds to aid the needy unemployed | men were given employment this week! Fmployment Bureau reports sending be- 
of Jacksonville was announced Tuesday at making a total of approximately 600 em-'tween 50 and 100 families to cotton fields|erans’ Employment Bureau reports 28 new | Aug. 1, 1932. 


The plan will 


The Commission | 


a storerpom fund to provide immediate duction. to the city and propery owners of $276,- | ployed, $200,000 of which is to be raised 
000. 
Hotels, restaurants, filling stations and New Orleans about six months hence. The City of | otherwise. 
highway drink stands at Fort Pierce re-| New Orleans, La.: General conditions D2!Jas is to cut the budget approximately 


|port a decided increase in tourist travel 
throughout that section during the last 
10 days and state that business was con- 
siderably in excess of that during the cor- 
responding period last year. Most travel | 
is southbound and represents out-of-State 


nual “Dollar Day,” offering 


tourists on Summer visit in Florida. Houston 
Building permits issued during the week d 
lare as follows: A Miami Beach residence; Houston, Tex.: Work on 


to cost $75,000 and an apartment build- has been resumed after a 


———— Ce ee ee Building permits for the week of Aug. 15 Galveston 

; ’ i ‘ ‘ i lveston, SH , - | city 
valued at $12,000. Work is now proceed- | /” Houston amounted to $228,041, and in cee eee me mom city, 
ing on a $20,000 office and show room for|San Antonio, $118,581. For the entire | conditions in Galveston. Grain shipments | 
the Florida Power and Light Company to| State the building program is in excess of have slackened during the past week, but | 
be ready for occupancy early in October.) normal. The Houston printers inaugu- : * 


At Fort Pierce work on the construction | 
|of a unit to the city electric light plant 
building is under way, will cost approxi- | 
mately $5,000 and comorises the first of 
three projected units to complete the build- 
| ing and to provide adequate housing ac- 
|commodations for the municipal plant. 
|The pouring of foundations for the Pan 
| American Petroleum Corporation’s $6, 500 | 
| service station is also under way. Winter- | 
|haven building permits reached a total of | 
$7,320 during July, according to J. CG} 
| Terwilliger, city clerk, practically all be- 
|ing for repairs and for the remodeling of 
|residences. Melbourne's largest permit 
during July was for construction of a 
residence valued at $3,500. In Miami 
actual work has started on the construc- 
tion of 24 new double stables for the 
Miami Jockey Club at Hialea Park. The 
contract was awarded to the St. John’s 
Construction Company at a total cost of 
$225.009 and is part of a million dollar 
One hundred and ten 


effective for six months. 


close 1,700 wells. 
|are in the field. 
200,000 barrels at 53 cents 
made Tuesday, 


barrels. 


field, and another 
to start construction soon. 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: 


by the State militia. 


accomplished. 
The Dallas office of the 



















Work is being speeded up for the 


Birmingham 
Birmingham, Ala.: Seven out of 23 open- 
hearth furnaces are now in operation, with 
an incident decrease in steel-ingot pro- | 


unchanged during the past week. 
Wednesday appreximately 80 retail stores 
throughout the city featured the llth an- 


in a wide variety of merchandise. 
noon the stores, at least down-town stores, 
appeared to be heavily patronized. 


rated a 5'2-day week as a relief measure, ; 


employment to 100 unemployed printers. | 
Martial law in the east Texas oil fields| 
| is expected, according to local opinion, to| 


Crude stocks of major} 
companies today are reported as 2,800 ‘000 | 
A major oil company is starting 
| work on a pipe line from the east Texas 
pipe line is expected 


The complete shutdown of | 
the East Texas oil field has been effected 
Well drillers continue | 
at work and employes on closed wells are! 
kept on part pay until proration can be} 








business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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transportation were available. 


Heavy July carloadings mostly grain, 


28 per cent 
over June. 


$600,000 for the fiscal year beginning Oct. 
1, but operating on the same tax rate. 
The city manager laid before the council 
a proposal to issue $500,000 of sewer bonds 
for unemployment relief. 

E. F. Anderson, manager of the Whole- 
sale Merchants’ Association, states that 
the third style show feature of the third 
week market season was well attended by 
buyers of the Southwest followed by brisk 
business in wholesale houses. 


Last 


special values 


Until time. 


view,” 


the city dock 
10-day delay.) 


from the quantity already shipped the to- 


This will give tal for August will equal or exceed July 


majority for tanker shipment to the At- 
| lantic seaboard. Since the field was closed | 
oil receipts in Texas City have declined 
to a comparatively small figure. 


a barrel were | 


Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C.: There has been no 
material change in the pnemployment 
situation in Charleston. One of the prin- 
cipal contractors of the city has increased | 
his pay roll for July and August approxi- 
|mately 5 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period for last year, indicating an in- 
creased activity in construction. 

Memphis, Tenn.: There is little change 
in the employment situation here except 
in a few lines. The Municipal Employ- | 
|ment Bureau reports no change; the Vet- | 


United States 


Chart Legend: 





and states that more could be sent if free} applicants and 22 placed, with a large 
| waiting list. 
with us what the city, the community 
fund, and the Chamber of Commerce are 
reported by six Texas railroads, show a doing in anticipation of the needs for the 
increase in the movement | Winter problems that present themselves. 
The Dallas City Council has|They held a preliminary 
approved the Ross Avenue widening proj- | week to discuss the situation and decided | 
ject, said to be the second largest project | that it would be necessary to raise $700,- 
of its kind in the country at a total cost |000 to take care of the needy and unem- 


Actual work is expected to begin|by the city and county—by taxation or | 


adopted but it 
charge that the situation will be handled 
| very much as it was last year, when the 
city joined with the various employment 
agencies and very satisfactorily took care 
of the situation during the most trying 


Jake Cohen, Editor of the 
says that skilled labor 
is 50 per cent off from last year, 


jobs, however, have opened for 100 work- 
men on the Summer Avenue viaduct. 
S. & W. Construction Company, 
has the contract and work started 
this morning. 
| that company, 
to 100 employes for the next four months, 
and, as mentioned in previous reports, this 
project will cost $300,000. 


Georgia which will 
employing a 


Demolition work for this structure has 
already been completed and work on the 
building itself only awaits awarding of the 
contract. 
been mentioned previously 
Terminal Building at Atlanta. 
for this building being on State-owned 
property, 
{ture had to be obtained before construc- 
tion could be started. This has been done 
and under 
been approved, the lessees are to erect a 
;nine-story building to cost. $1,000,000 by 





it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Aug. 22 where available. 
partment of Commerce.) 
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just when work on this structure will be 
|/commenced. 


Another project of considerable magni- 
tude is the erection of an administration 
|building and a new hangar at Candler 
Field, the municipal airport of Atlanta. 
This will involve an expenditure of $125,- 
000 of which $50,000 is for the former and 
$75,000 for the latter, which is to be built 
|by one of the aviation companies operat- 
ing at the airport. Funds for the hangar 
are available and it seems likely that those 
for the administration building will be ob- 
tained at an early date. Construction of 
two new buildings at Athens, Ga., by the 
University of Georgia wil’ commence next 
month. These buildings will cost approxi- 
mately $225,000. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.! Building contracts let 
in the two Carolinas during the past week 


These officials also discussed 


meeting last 


No definite plan has been 


is believed by those in 


“Labor Re- 
in the city 
but only 


‘i totaled more than $250,000. Residential 
about .5 per cent off from last month, | ~ : a : . 
principally among the carpenters. New rental business, which was reported as 


much improved last week, 
to move forward. 


Sales of new motor vehicles in North 
Carolina in July aggregated 4,615, an in- 
crease of 1,836 vehicles over the June total, 
and also well ahead of the July, 1930, 
figure of 4,161. There were 3,760 new cars 
{and 855 new trucks sold. 

A total of 6,653 freight cars moved into 


The 
of this 


Mr. Frank O'Sullivan, of | 
says they will average 75 


shipments. Martial law closing production and out of Charlotte during July, com- 
in the east Texas oil fields will affect port Atlanta pared with 6,967 in June. 
business in Texas City. Oil receipts in P Aiet A total of 62 men and women were found 
Twelve hundred militia| T¢X®S City have been as much as 600 Atlanta, Ga.: A number of construction | employment last week by the State-Fed-| 
Crude oil ee of | Cars & day, partly for refineries, but the; projects are under consideration in) eral Employment Bureau, as against 45 the| 


provide means for, week before. 


large number of workers 


ety Mobile 
when work is actually started. The chief Siielia. be.) aaiiiine te ealiieie tile 
of these is the new post office at Atlanta. the eae agencies, no appreciable 


change is evident in general unemploy- 
ment conditions in Mobile since our last 
report. The construction of a general 
warehouse at the State docks to cost 
about $10,000. was begun this week with 
approximately 100 men employed. City 
building permits issued indicate slight im- 
provement in the building trades. The 
work consists principally of repairs and 
small structures. No improvement is seen 
in the demand for farm labor. 
(The Committee's summary of con- 
ditions in other cities will be printed 
in full text in the issue of Aug. 28.) 


Another large project which has 
is the Dixie 
The site 


approval of the State Legisla- 
the contract, which has now 


It is not known, however,’ 
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il Weather Retards 
| Cotton and Corn 
Crops in in Week 


Rains hid Coin tie Corn in East But 
Continued Drought Is Un- 
favorable in Much of Cen- 
tral Belt 


Rains during the last week helped corn 
in the east but continued drought dam- 
aged the crop further in much of the 
principal central corn belt, the Weather 


Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
Stated Aug. 26 in its weekly review of 
| weather and crop conditions. The week 
in general was unfavorable for cotton, 
the other principal crop which has not 
yet made itself fully, the Bureau said. 
The review follows in full texi: 

Cloudy, wet, and cool weather p:rsisted 
during most of the week in the middle 
and much of the south Atlantic areas, 
and it was rather cool in the Southern 
States. On the other hand, the week was 
warm and mostly dry in the Northwest 
and more western sections of the coun- 
try, with abnormally high temperatures 
over large areas. 


Temperatures averaged from 3 degrees 
to 6 degrees below normal in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and 3 degrees or 4 
degrees below throughout most of the 
South, except in parts of Texas and Okla- 
homa. In the Northeast they were mostly 
near normal, but in north-central sec- 
tions and from the Rocky Mountains 
westward, except some Pacific coast dis- 
tricts, the weekly means were generally 
from 4 degrees to as much as 11 degrees 
above normal. 


Precipitation Varies 


Rainfall was heavy to excessive in Mary- 
land, the Virginias, and much of the 
Carolinas, but in other sections of the 
country the totals were mostly light to 
moderate, with considerable areas of the 
Northwest and rather geherally west of 
the Rocky Mountains having practically 
a rainless week. Generous rains occurred 
in most parts of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, except in the northern end of the 
latter,,and there were some locally heavy 
falls in the central Great Plains. 

The additional rains in most sections 
except in 
the Lake region, were especially helpful 
in the Ohio Valley States, but some areas, 
particularly in parts of Indiana and Illi- 
nois and locally in Kentucky, are still dry. 
The rains were heavy and not especially 
needed in many Atlantic States, but, at the 
same time, damage was confined to some 
local overflowing and too much moisture 
for good growth in a few sections. Farm 
work was interrupted in the upper Ohio 
and the Potomac drainage areas, and in 
the former there was considerabie damage 
to outstanding small grains in shock. Ex- 
cept for local dryness in the North, the 
weather was favorable, and Fall crops are 
making satisfactory advance in the east- 
ern portions of the country. 


In the area from Missouri and Kansas 
southward, conditions, as a rule, continued 
favorable, except for dryness in parts of 
Texas and Oklahoma and too much mois- 
ture for cotton in some Mississippi Delta 
sections. From tne western Lake region 
and wpper Mississippi Valley westward, 
however, the severe drought continued 
largely unabated. A few scattered show- 
ers were helpful locally, but without im- 
provement in the general situation. Pas- 
tures are very short and dry, and late 
vegetation of all kinds is suffering for 
moisture. West of the Rocky Mountains 
hot, dry weather continued; in parts of 
the south, especially in Arizona and New 
Mexico, ihe outlook remains very favor- 
able, but in other sections there has been 
a heavy drain on scanty supplies of irri- 
gation water, and even some watered crops 
have been stunted. 


Progress in Small Grains 

Small Grains.—In the late western and 
northwestern grain sections the weather 
continued very favorable for harvesting 
and threshing, and this work made good 
progress. In the northern Plains many 
fields of grain have been cut and stacked 
for feed, as the poor yields would not 
justify threshing costs. In the eastern 
Winter Wheat Belt, especially in Ohio, 
threshing was interrupted by wet weather, 
and outstanding grain in shock, both 
wheat and oats, has been damaged con- 
siderably. Fall piowing progressed wher- 
ever there was sufficient soil moisture, but 
it is too dry in much of the Northwest. A 
little Fall seeding has been done in west- 
ern Kansas. 

Corn.—Additional supplies of moisture 
from the Mississippi Valley eastward have 
been favorable for corn, and only a few 
scattered sections, principally in Indiana 
and Illinois, are needing rain. Many places 
in the Ohio Valley States report improve- 
ment in the outlook. In Missouri corn 
that withstood the earlier drought made 
favorable development, and there is suffi- 
cient moisture for maturing. Iowa had 
some good rains, but they were poorly dis- 
tributed, and corn in the northern part 
of the State is dying. as it normally would 
many weeks later, while further deteriora- 
tion is reported on light soils of many 
central and southern counties. In eastern 
Oklahoma and northeastern Kansas the 
weather has been favorable but elsewhere 
in those States rain is needed. In other 
States, including southern Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, especially 
northeastern Nebraska, and the Dakotas, 
continued dryness has been decidedly un- 
favorable and the crop is beyond help in 
many places. In the Atlantic area and 
most of the Southeast conditions continue 
favorable, and corn is developing well. 

Cool in Cotton Belt 

Cotton.—The week was generally cool 

in the Cotton Belt, especially in northern 


with considerable rainfall from 
the Mississippi Valley eastward, being ese 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) 





ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 
Daily accepts for publication advertise- 
ments on controversial questions, but 
inasmuch as The United States Daily 
does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or advertis- 
ing, no responsibility is assumed by The 
United States Daily for the statements 
made in said advertisements. 





Advertising announcements on con- 
troversial questions are accepted from 
all individuals, groups, organizations or 
companies, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the 
representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquiescence 
in or acceptance of the views expressed 
by those who advertise on controversial 
questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on 
ene side of a controversial question any 
advertiser wishing to answer such views 


| may do so in advertising space under 
| the same conditions.—Advertising De- 


partment, The United States Daily, 
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Conerete Mixers 
Accept Amended 
Rules for Trade \Seoiouee of their employers or principals, | 


Industry Adopts Trade Prac- 
tice Regulations as Modii- | frain from dealing or contracting to deal | 


fied and Redrafted by 


Federal Commission 


Trade practice rules for = | 
mixer industry have been accepted by the r tre 
industry as modified and redrafted by the | Person engaged in interstate commerce, 
Federal Trade Commission following re-|in the course of such commerce, either di- 
consideration, the Commission announced |Tectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 


The rules were originally drawn by the 





| approved the following for Rule 9, Group 
'I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
| to be given or offer to give money or any- | 
|thing of value to agents, employes, or 
| representatives of customers or prospec- 
| tive customers or to agents, employes, or 
{representatives of competitors’ customers | 

prospective customers without the 


las an inducement to influence their em- 
| ployers or principals to purchase or con- 
| tract to purchase industry products from 


the maker of such gift or offer, or to in- 
| fluence such employers or principals to re- 


| with competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 9.—The Commission substituted 
;and approved the following for Rule 10, 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 


between different purchasers of commodi- 


|tion may be to substantially lessen com- 


| auxiliary 


|ties, where the effect of such_discrimina- | 





industry in conference with the Commis- 
sion in September, 1929, at which from | 
85 to 90 per cent of the industry was rep- 
resented. On reconsideration five rules 
originally drawn were disapproved by the} 
Commission. 
Commission’s Statement 

The announcement of the Commission, | 
incorporating its statement to the industry, 
follows in full text: | 

Manufacturers of concrete mixers and | 


petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce: Provided that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet com- 


pavers have accepted the trade practice | Petition; and provided further, that noth- 


conference rules for their industry follow- 
ing changes suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Commission's 
declination to approve or accept five rules 
formerly accepted as expressions of the 
trade. 

Rules covering practices held to be vio- 
lations of the law are designatea Group I. 
They relate to such objects as false adver- 
tisement of grade, quality, or quantity of 
products; sale of any product by false 
means or device; defamation of competi- 
tors: false disparagement of grade or qtal- 
ity of the goods of competitors; malici- 
ously enticing away employes of competi- 
tors: maliciously inducing or attempting 
to induce breach of existing contracts be- 
tween competitors and their customers; 
secret payment of rebates; giving money 
or anything of value to representatives of | 
customers or of competitors’ customers 
without the knowledge of their employers; | 
discrimination in price between different | 
purchasers of commodities; and selling of | 
goods below cost, with the intent and ef- | 
fect of injuring a competitor. 


The Group II rules, accepted as expres- | 
sions of the trade, pertain to independent 
publication of price lists and making terms 
of sale a part of published price schedules; 
accurate methods of determining cost, and 
a committee on trade practices to coop- | 
erate with the Federal Trade Commission. | 


Text of Regulations ! 


{ 
Full text of the rules and the i 
mission’s statement to the concrete mixers 
and pavers industry, are as follows: 

A Trade Practice Conference for the 
Concrete Mixer and Paver Industry was 
“held at French Lick, Ind., Sept. 5, 1929, 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Edgar A. McCulloch, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, assisted by M. Markham 
Flannery, Director of Trade Practice Con-}| 
ferences. 


On the basis of production, it was esti- | 
mated that from 85 to 90 per cent of the} 
manufacturers was present or represented 
at the Conference. 

After the objects and purposes of the 
meeting were explained, the Conference 
discussed and adopted 22 resolutions deal- 
ing with various trade or business prac- | 
tices, The Commission, after considera- 
tion, has reworded some of these resolu- 
tions and has divided them into Group I 
and Group II. Those in Group I the 
Commission has approved, and those inj 
Group II the Commission has accepted as | 
experssions of the trade. The Commission | 
declined to approve or acecpt rules 13, 14, | 
16, 17 and 18 (Group II), as published 
Nov. 21, 1929. It also declined to approve 
or accept resolutions 8, 9 and 17, as 
adopted by the industry. 


The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to or quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form | 
in which they appear in the Commission’s | 
Official Statement be followed with refer- 
ence to wording, grouping, numbering and! 
lettering. 


Group I: Rule 1.—The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Rule 1, Group I, and Rule 4, Group I, as 
published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“The making or causing or permitting to 
be made or published any false, untrue, or 
deceptive statement by way of advertise- 
ment or otherwise concerning the grade, 
quality, quantity, substance, character, na- 
ture, origin, size, or preparation of any 
product of the industry having the tend- | 
ency and capacity to mislead or deceive! 
purchasers © prospective purchasers, is 
an unfair trade practice.” 

Sales by False Means 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 2,| 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“The sale or offering for sale of any 
product of the industry by any false means 
or device which has the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislea” or deceive customers or 
prospective customers is an unfair trade 
practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission 
and approved the following for Rule 3. 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 


“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 


questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, with the tendency 
and capacity to mislead or deceive pur- | 
chasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice.” } 
Rule 4——-The Commission _ substituted 
and approved the following for—Rule 5, | 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: | 
“The false disparagement of the grade | 
or quality of the goods of competitors 
with the tendency and capacity to mis- | 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective | 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 
Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I. as publish.d Nov. 21, 1929: 
“Maliciously enticing away the employes 
of competitors with t! e purpose and effect | 
of unduly hampering, injuring, or em-| 
barrassing competitors in their businesses | 
is an unfair trade practice.” | 
Rule 6—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 7, | 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 
“Maliciously induc‘nag or attempting to| 
induce the breach of existing contracts | 
between competitors and their customers | 
by any false or d_-2pitve means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing | 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, with 
the purpose and effect of unduly hamper- | 
ing, injuring, or embarrassing competi- | 
tors in their bu:inesses, is an unfair: trade | 
practice.” | 
Allowance of Rebates 


Rule 7.—The Commission substituted and 
approved the following for Rule 8, oct 
I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions or unearned | 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretely extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the m- 
tent and with the effect of injuring a com- | 
pet@or and where the effect’wnay be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly or to unreasonably re- 
Strain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 


Rule 8.—The Commission substituted and 


ing herein contained shall prevent per- 
sons engaged in selling the products of 
| this industry in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” 


Rule 10.—The Commission substituted 
;}and approved the following for Rule 11, 
Group I, as published Nov. 21, 1929: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 


| es ” 


tice. 
| Group II.: Rule A—The Commission 


substituted and accepted the following! 


|for Rule 12, Group II, as published Nov. 
| 21, 1929: 





Applications Received 


By Radio Commission | 


| 

Applications received by the Federal | 
Radio Commission Aug. 26 relating to| 
broadcasting were made public as follows: 

WWJ, The Evening News Association, 615/| 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., con- | 
struction permit amended to request change | 
in equipment and to change power requested | 
from 50 kw. to 5 kw. | 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co.., | 
Worcester, Mass., license to cover construc: | 
tion permit granted June 26, 1931, to install | 
transmitter at 20 Franklin St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

WLAP, American’ Broadcasting Corp. of 
Kentucky, 333 Guthrie St... Louisville, Ky.. | 
construction permit to install | 
mitter to be used on 1,010 ke., 250 w., 34 time, | 
experimentally. 


WKBC, R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., 305 
North 23d St., Birmingham, Ala., license to 
cover construction permit to move trans- 
mitter locally and install new antenna. Con- 
struction permit granted June 19, 1931. 

KSEI Broadcasting Association, Pocatello. 
Idaho, voluntary assignment of license to 
Radio Service Corporation. 





of each individual member of the indus- 
try independently publishing and circulat- 
ing to the purchasing trade its own price 
lists. 









new trans-| / 


{ 
{ 


“(b) The industry approves the practice | 


of making the terms of sale a part of all 
published price schedules. 

Rule B.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 15 
Group II, as published Nov. 21 1929: 

“It is the judgment of the industry that 
each member should install a proper and 
accurate method for determining his cost.” 


Rule C.—The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 19, 
Group II, as published Nov. 21 1929: 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to perform 


such acts as may be proper fo put these region is prolific enough to yield meore|catlike mammal about 5 
; ; though parts of this skeleton have been 
found before, this is the first time a com- 


rules into effect.” 


By direction of the Commission: Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 


P. S. Attention ‘s called to Federal Trade} were found. 
Commission v. Raladam Company, decided | @ rhinoceros. f 
May 25, 1931, in which the Supreme Court | ered to construct a complete skeleton, it| pe 
of the United States has apparently held | is believed. This will be the first of its! out to be the most unusual an 
that in order for a practice to constitute | kind ever assembled by the Museum, and 


an unfair method of competition it must | one of the few in the world. 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICAN BIRD 


= 5 gaz; Stocks Called 


- government monopolies of imports. 


Several parts of skeletons of the Diatryma steini, « giganti¢ bird which 
lived more than 50,000,000 years ago, have been found in Wyoming by 
the curator of paleontology of the National Museum, Smithsonian Insti- 


tution, C. W. Gilmore. A restoration of the bird based on fossil remains 


is shown. 


Excavations in Wyoming Yield Forms 


Of Fossils Declared New to Science 


(Continued fro: Page 1.] 


feet 
than one part a season. 

Parts of four or five caryphodons, the 
largest mammal of the eocene period, 
The beast was as large as 
Enough parts were discov- 


plete structure has come to light. 
Skull of Early Man 


primate, or early man, may 


find af the entire trip. Mr. 


tall. Al- 


The complete skull of, what appears to 
turn 
d valuable 
Gilmore is 
certain that the specimen represents some 





substituted : 


“(a) The industry approves the practice ously affect the business of competitors. 


* 


be shown to have the tendency to injuri- 


One of the most exceptional finds was| kind of primate, but is not yet sure just 
@ complete skeleton of a 


pachyaena, a|what type. There is a 





possibility that 
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World Wheat 


Above Normal 


Supply and Demand Nearer 
Balance Than in Previous 
Year, Declares Agricul- 
ture Department 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tective devices have been cmployed such 
as milling regulaiions, import quotas or 
Ex- 
porting countries have also resorted to 
tariff protection to prevent foreign com- 
petition in their own markets, and other 
means of governmental aid have been 
applied including the granting of export 
bounties, establishment of export mo- 


nopolies or formation of 
;controlled marketing agencies. 


World shipments during the past sea- 
'son showed a considerable increase over 


it represents a little-known species, he 
believes, and if this is true, the disgovery 
will be a prize of great scientific value. 

Five or six complete crocodile skulls 
were unearthed, and many huge jaws. be- 
sides specimens which have not yet been 
identified. 

The entire collection is now en route 
to the Museum in 15 large boxes, totaling 
more than two tons in weight. When they 
arrive, which will be within a few days, 
the specimens will be cleaned and classi- 
fied, studied, then put in the Museum's 
collection. 

The collection will e highly valued by 
the Museum, because all of the speci- 
mens are from the Eocene period, the 
time which marks the beginning of mod- 
ern mammalian life. Animals living then 
represent the beginnings of modern an- 
imals. It is from this angle that the 
collection is considered so important 


Se cae EEnEEIEEEEEEEe 


LOST ITS NERVE? 


THY do men high in public esteem ery 
the need of business leadership? 
What do they want—a dictator? 
Exactly what do they mean?—that this de- 
mocracy despairs of self-government in_busi- 


ness ?— 


and wants a Stalin? 

Can we not govern ourselves in business, as 
in politics? We can, no doubt. But have we 
yet learned how? 

As individuals, we have recently proved our- 
selves something less than financial geniuses. 
We buy billions in worthless securities. Mort- 
gage foreclosures are now revealing the most 
pathetic naivete ... And during the peak of 
1929 prosperity the average ‘American family 
was $500 in debt! 

As business men, are we any more astute? 
Not with so many manufacturers lacking the 
faintest conception of consumer wants and 
habits. Not with most food canners failing to 
label grades and volumes for housewives who 


read recipes. Not with salesmen using strategy 


which psychologists pronounce 20 years obso- 


lete. Not with periodicals cluttered with puerile 
advertising. Not with a million proprietors un- 
able to read their own accounts. Not with farmers 
growing unwanted crops in spite of plainest 
warnings. Not with industrialists pegging prices 
in the face of the lessons of history. 

No wonder we cry for a leader, as a child 
cries for mamma. But what could a leader do 
with such soldiery? Do we want a leader? No, 


we want business men capable of _ self- 


government! 

Even to express this need is to take the lead. 
It has been expressed before. President Hoover 
has expressed it. At Valley Forge, last Memorial 
Day. he said: 


Never was the lure of the rosy path to 
every panacea or of easy ways to 
imagined security more tempting. For 
the energies of private initiative we are 
offered an alluring substitute in the 
specious claim that hired representatives 
of 100,000,000 people can do better 
than the people themselves in thinking 


and planning their daily life. 





The United States does not want 


government- | ) : 
| Will partially offset the prospective smaller 





those of the preceding year, reflecting the 
shorter supplies in deficit areas, and were 
slightly above the average of other recent 
years. Market demand for wheat through- 
out the crop year has been only moder- 
ately active despite the larger overseas 
movement with buying mostly confined to 
current needs. Disappearance of wheat 
during the season showed only a mod- 
erate gain over that of a year ago, al- 
though offerings from surplus areas at 
exceptionally low prices were liberal. 
Such additional utiligation as has been 
apparent during the past year has been 
mainly in the surplus producing areas 
where wheat has been more extensively 
used as feed and in ex-European countries 
where low prices have stimulated increased 
consumption. 

European consumption appears to have 
been kept near the relatively low level 
of the previous year. Commercial stocks 
of wheat comprising mainly stocks in ex- 
porting countries held 2% record or near 
record levels throughout the season and 


}at August 1 were around 85,000,000 bushels 


above those of a year ago and around 
250,000,000 bushels above those of 1928 
when the situation was more nearly nor-= 
mal. 


Thése relatively large stocks on hand 
at the beginning of the new crop year 


world crop in 1931-32. Ocean freight rates 
during the past year were relatively low 
although some firmness developed last 
Spring with the heavier world movement, 
During the past two months freight mar- 
kets have shown the seasonal downward 
trend usually accompanying employment 
contracting while the falling off in world 
shipments of grain has been a further 
weakening factor. 

Wheat prices are now at the lowest level 
in many years, but the general statistical 
situation indicates that the world supply 
and demand for wheat are more evenly 
balanced than a year ago. Other factors 
which may have some bearing on price 
trends during the season include the gen- 
eral financial and economic situation, in- 
dustrial activity in important areas pare 
ticularly in importing countries of Europe, 
the volume of foreign trade, maintenance 
or relaxation of extreme nationalistic 
pclicies as well as the prospective changes 
in supply with the succession of wheat 
harvests in the various countries of the 


world 





Has the United States of America 


a business dic- 


tator.. We need trained business men. trained 


to avoid the mistakes of the past. trained to use 


the best wisdom of the present, 


trained to join 


these two propensities in creating a prosperous 


future. 


To such men will go the rewards, great or 


small. 


To you may go a railroad presidency, 


To you only a $10,000 job. 


But whatever your progress. 


you will have been the sort of le 


is now calling for. 


to that extent 


ader the nation 


If you are not one of those who has lost his 


nerve—if you are willing to do something about 


business leadership instead of crying for it— 


there is a logical first step to take. The first step 


is to write for a rather unusual booklet called 


“What an 


Executive Should Know.” It 


is a 


booklet about leadership. We would be happy 


to send vou a complimentary 


copy. Address 


523 Astor Place, New York, New York. 
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Loss Sustained | Rulings by Board 


In Prior Years 


Held Deductible 


Taxpayer Who Managed Cor- | 
poration Declared to Be, 
Entitled to ‘Net Loss’ on 
Sale of Its Stock 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 
J. L. WasHBURN 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
On petition to review decision of the | 
« Board of Tax Appeals. | 
A. McC. Wasusurn for petitioner; Hay-| 

NER N. Larson (G, A. YOUNGQUIST, | 
SewaLL Key, J.°P. Jackson, C. M./| 
Cuarest and J. K. Potk with him en the 
Brief), for respondent. 
Before Kenyon and Booru, Circuit Judges, 
and Oris, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 11, 1931 | 
Kenyon, Circuit Judge, delivered the | 
opinion of the court. | 
This appeal is from a decision of the | 
Board of Tax Appeals (hereinafter desig- | 
nated the Board) holding that petitioner | 
was not entitled to a deduction on his in- 
come tax for 1923, based on a loss sus-} 








| 
| 





Murphy Dillon Company. 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 26 


Docket No. 
31254. 

Where a copartnership under and 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 229 of the Revenue Act of 
1921 elects to have its income for the 
calendaf year 1921 taxed as the in- 
come of a corporation is taxed, the 
respondent’s action in asserting a de- 
ficiency for 1921 against the copart- 
nership’s successor, a corporation, is 
erroneous. 


| Bessie M. Ballinger, Executriz™ of the 


Estate of Walter F. Ballinger, Deceased. 
Docket No. 32177. 


Prior to 1918 decedent took out 412 
policies of insurance upon his own 
life, naming as beneficiaries therein 
persons other than his executor; in 
eight of these policies decedent re- 
served the right to change the bene- 
ficiary named or to revoke a prior as- 
signment, in three of them the com- 
plete insurance policy was .not sub- 
mitted in evidence, and in one dece- 
dent reserved the right to the cash 
surrender value at maturity or upon 
surrender of the policy: Held, 
that as to the nine policies in 
which decedent made reservations, 
the proceeds should be included in his 
gross estate under the rule announced 
in the Chase National Bank v. United 
.States, 278 U. S. 327, and that as 
to the remaining three policies the 





| 


| 
| 








| Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
| J. EARL JARDINE . 
v. 
Superron Court OF CALIFORNIA FOR COUNTY 
Or Los ANGELES, ETC. 
California Supreme Court, 
No. L. A. 12757. 
| Application for writ of prohibition; on 
| hearing after judgment in District Court 
s Appeals, Second District, Division 
‘wo. : 
Logs, WALKER & Logs, O'MELVENY, TULLER 
& Myers, Lyon, FLeminc & RossIns, 
Stoss & ACKERMAN, and Hicxcox & 
THOmMpsoN for petitioner; JosepH L. 
LEWINSON and Hewrrr, McCormick & 
Crump for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 31, 1931 
| Lancpon, J.—This is an application for 
|@ writ of prohibition. On or about Oct. 


|8, 1929, Arthur M. Loeb and others, alleg-| 


Unincorporated Stock Exchange Held 
Subject to Suit in Association Name 


California Supreme Court Finds Organization ‘Transacts 
| Business’ and Tha: Statute Authorizing Service on Any 
Member Does Not Deny ‘Due Process’ 











plaint and summons, and some members 
of the Exchange who were not named in 
the complaint or summons. 


All of the defendants made special ap- 
pearances, to object to the jurisdiction 
of the court by motion to quash the sum- 
mons. A hearing was had on affidavits 
; and exhibits offered by the parties, and all| 
|of the motions were denied. Thereafter | 
applications for writs of prohibition were | 
made.to the District Court of Appeal, Sec- | 
ond Appellate District, Division Two. That | 
court denied the applications made on be-} 
half of the Exchange and individuals who 
were named in the complaint and sum- 
|mons; and granted the writ as to those’ 
persons who, as members of the Exchange, 
were served with process though not) 
|named in the complaint or summons. No 
{attack is made upon the decision of the 
|said District Court of Appeal in so far} 
as it applies to the individual defendants. 


determination of the respondent must |ing themselves to be minority stockholders Jurisdiction V iewed 
be approved since petitioner failed to |of sunset Pacific Corporation and acting | As Sole Problem 


= oe Nedatd |Sentative suit, brought. an action in the| however, to consider further the applica-| 
During the decedent's lifetime the | tion made by petitioner, J. Earl Jardine 
company which employed him took | Superior Court of Los Angeles County | president. of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
out a group policy of insurance cover- against various defendants. It was al-|change, on behalf of the Exchange. It may 
ing its employes and issued a policy leged in the complaint that on April 15,|be noted that the Exchange itself ap-| 
thereunder to the petitioner: Held, 1929, all property and assets of Julian} peared in its association name to file its| 
that the proceeds of such policy should | Petroleum Corporation -were assigned to| motion to quash summons, but upon the 
| not be included in decedent’s gross (Sunset Pacific Corporation upon its pur-| denial of said motion, took no further | 
estate under section 302(g) of the | chase of the same at a sale held by the} steps in its own behalf. However, we ‘at-| 
Revenue Act of 1924 as “policies taken | United States District Court on Oct. 15,|tach no significance to this circumstance. | 
out by the decedent on his own life.” | rc pursuant to a plan of reorgaflization|'The sole problem before us is whether the | 
as ; : a — - | Of the company. |lower court has acquired jurisdiction over | 
association, a transit corporation, a hotel | ; 
company, an ‘abstract company, a land| there may be some degree of finality in ela — eee ~~ the poo ob pee tae Angeles Glock Ex-) 
and loan company, and other corpora-| finding of fact by an administrative bod BD JOTMeG..#.. Seneral © : ‘ | 
3 : fone | & v Y|\scheme to defraud the Julian Petroleum| * Th luti f th b1 d d 
tions, four of which were timber-holding | may be conceded,,but such finding cannot | Corporation and its stockholders by th Perea e@ problém depends| 
corporation, which he practically managed | take from the courts the power to construe | olders by the/ upon the meaning and validity of section | 


alone. a statute and determine whether it covers | ee eee, aia to Wick tae te 3 | 388 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which | 
Paymem of Salary such a situation as the facts present. Great | other defendants, who had notice of the|reads as follows: | 

Whatever amounts he received as salary , Northern Ry. Co. v. Merchant's Elevator | fraudulent character of his acts. The| “When two or more persons, associated 
from these corporations were payments|C0., 259 U. S. 285. In our judgment there | prayer was for an accounting of all profits|in any business, transact such business | 
to reimburse him for actual expenses in|is nothing in the point urged by re-| realized from the sale of such securities| under a common name, whether it com-)| 
| prises the names of such persons or not, | 


connection with services rendered. Cer-| spondent that we are concluded by the de-|and for general equitable relief. 
The complaint and summons named as) the associates may be sued by such com-| 


tain bonuses were paid him in apprecia- cision of the Board because of its finding | 
tion of his services, but there was no legal/S an ultimate fact that petitioner was defendants “Los Angeles Stock Exchange,|Mmon name, the summons in such cases| 
obligation to pay either salary or bonus. | Not engaged in a trade or business regu- |a nonprofit and unincorporated associa-| being served on one or more of the asso-| 
The stock in most of the corporations, | larly carried on. | tion,” and a number of individuals, some|ciates; and the judgment in the action) 
which was originally acquired by him as| Status of Petitioner |of whom were members of the association | Shall bind the joint property of all the, 
an investment, was closely held and) [To avail himself of the deduction pro-|ando thers were.not. Of the total member- | associates, and the individual property of 
seldom traded in. . | vided by section 204 (a) of the Revenue |Ship of the Exchange, only a small group|the party or parties served with process, 
In order to open up the timber lands) act of 1921, supra, petitioner must show | Were named, and they were specifically al-|in the same manner as if all had been | 
of one of the companies he organized in| that the loss resulted from the operation j|leged to have individually participated in | named defendants and had been sued upon 
1913 what was known as the Gales Creek! o¢ some trade or business regularly car-|the fraudulent acts. Copies of the com- their joint liability.” 
Petitioner contends that the Los Angeles | 


tained in 1922, for the reason that the} 
same did not result from the operation | 
of any trade or business regularly carried | 
on by petitioner. The facts are these: 
From 1880 until 1921 petitioner was a 
lawyer engaged in the active practice of 
his profession at Duluth, Minn. While} 
practicing law he organized a number of 
corporations and enterprises. In 1911 he 
retired from such practice in order to 
give his entire time to these various en- 
terprises in which he was heavily in- 
terested, and which consisted in a gen-| 
eral way of a national bank, a mineral} i. — 








& Wilson River Railroad Company, which | ried on by him. Whether the work which | P/aint and summons were served upon the 
built a 14 mile railroad to said property. | petitioner was doing in connection with | 2SS0ciation and its president, various in- | Stock Exchange does not come within the| 
He was the principal stockholder therein,| jj; yarious interests was trade or business | dividual defendants named in the com-!terms of this statute; and further con-| 


managed its affairs and selected its offi-| ynger the statute, it was certainly some- | 


cers and directors, who were persons re- | thing he was regularly and persistently | 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


siding in Oregon where the railroad was carrying on. It is not impor | 
L "8 ; ae | ] . ‘ portant that we 
built. He advanced the money with which) enter into any discussion as to whether | 
APPEAL—Reservation of grounds of review—Exceptions—Noting of objection to 
ruling striking part of testimony— : 


to build, and took back stock. In 1922 he| tne terms trade and busi 
a, ar “2 Fas a rs 2 usiness are used 
sold this stock which had cost him $365, \Synonymously in the statute. Petitioner 
When a witness in a Federal court case has testified fully, the noting of an ob- 
jection to the ruling of the court striking out part of the testimony is equivalent 


| 






« 


300 for rr gory h loss aan here was not engaged in trade within the | 
amount of $112,699.11, which he soug | general acceptance of that term. Was he 
carry over to the year 1923 and secure | engaged in Gustine? | 

it therefor in the adjustment of in- _ ; _— | 
ao eee - that aaa. Respondent | Respondent contends that petitioner was | 
concedes that a loss was sustained for the| 4 mere investor, that the statute is re-| 
taxable year 1922, but denies that it re-| —, in its application to taxpayers 
sulted from the operation of a regular) Whose income is derived from regular | 





| facts, but also made a determination of 


| would, of course, require that judgment, 


trade or business. | trade with others, such as merchants, 
Revenue Act Cited manufacturers and those who have paid 


: anes | taxes on incomes. reflected by inventories, 
The issue here arose under subdivisions | that petitioner was not a dealer in se- 


(a) and (b) of section 204 of the Revenue) curities, but was merely holding securities 
Act of 1921 (42 Stat. L., Chap. 136, p. 227.) of corporations and aereans in whieh | 
231, now repealed) the applicable provi-| he was interested, that his occupation was| 
sions of which are: | guarding his various investments in order | 

Section 204. (a) That as used in this sec- | to reap a harvest from past sowings, and | 


tion the term “net loss’ means only net | that the loss was s : 
losses resulting from the operation of any | transaction was the result of an isolated | 
| : 


| 

trade or business regularly carried on by 4 | 
Petitioner's Business | 

' 


the taxpayer ‘(including losses oman 
from the sale cr other disposition of rea tas “ ; | 
estate, machinery, and other capital as- | Petitioner does not claim he was en- 
sets, used in the conduct of such trade | gaged in the railroad business or that | 
or business); and when so oe — | he was a dealer in securities. His position 
the excess of the deductions allowe y sec- | is that his occupation was the pers 

; 7 at ; ersonal 
tion 214 or 234, as the case may be, over | attention given to the managemént of | 


the sum of the following: * * | eee Ae 3 . \ 
(b) If for any taxable year beginning after | the various enterprises in which he had| 





Dec. 31, 1920. it appears upon the pro- | investments for the purpose of making]! 
duction of evidence satisfactory to the | those enterprises success " oe 
Commissioner that any taxpayer has sus- | Dp ccessful and _profit- | 


| able; that to this he gave his entire time! 

and was doing a great deal more than! 
merely guarding his investments; that| 
the loss on the sale of the railroad was| 
occasioned in carrying on his general | 
avocation. 

The Supreme Court in Flint v. Stone! 
Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, 171, has inter-| 
met with the contention that there is sub-| Preted the word “business” in. passing | 
stantial evidence in the record to support| 0M @ case under the corporation excise | 
the findings of fact by the Board, and| tax law in such an exceedingly broad 
that hence its decision should be affirmed.| Way as to cover nearly every range of 
There is no dispute here whatever as to| human endeavor, saying, “It remains to 
the facts. Petitioner was the only wit-| consider whether these corporations are 
ness. eee in business. ‘Business’ is a very 

si ‘ comprehensive term and embraces every- 
; Power of Court | thing about which a person can be a! 

_ This court is given the power under sec- | ployed.” The court seems to have re- 
from the Board of ‘Tax Appeals wo ten | uia, ibe language somewat, Ven 
or, if the decision of the Board is not in| 503, 516, Pgs gro with ee =| 
accordance with law, to modify or reverse| what constitutes business within the| 
the decision of the Board, with or without meaning of the corporation tax law of | 
remanding the case for a rehearing, as| aug. 5, 1909, “that the decision in each | 


justice may require.” If the decision of | ins an : “i 
the Board is not in accordance with law | es ee ee we parte | 
it is the duty of the appellate court to| ; 
reverse it. 


tained a net loss, the amount thereof 
shall be deducted from the net income of 
the taxpayer for the succeeding taxable year. | 

Was petitioner regularly operating a 
trade or business? If so the decision of 
the Board is erroneous and he is entitled | 
to the benefit of section 204(b). 

At the threshold of this case we are | 











Income From Leased Line | 

aS is true that under the authorities ioe Mecoaeh ¥, Senin Baltwey Co., 228 
questions of fact are for the Board to de-| U. 5. , ’ e Court he at where 
termine, but whether its findings of fact |a railway company had leased its line to 
are supported by substantial evidence is| another company which operated it exclu- 


for the appellate court to determine.|sively, the former collecting rentals and} 


Royal Packing Co. v. Commissioner of | dividends from investments, it was not 
Internal Revenue, 22 F. (2€) 536; Lucas|engaged in business under the meaning 
v. Mercantile Trust Co., 43 F. (2d) 39. The |of the Corporation Tax Act. The Court 
Board here found certain primary facts. |said, “In our opinion the mere receipt of 
It drew therefrom the ultimate conclusion |income from the property leased (the 
that petitioner was not regularly engaged |property being used in business by the 
in trade or business under section 204(a).|lessee and not by the lessor) and the re- 
This required a construction of section |ceipt of interest and dividends from in- 


to an exception for the purposes of review, since mere technicalities not affecting 
the substantial rights of the parties have no place in Federal practice. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. v. American Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6070, | 
June 22, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Proofs of loss—Waiver by insurance company— 
Estoppel to deny liability for noncompliance with provision as to proofs of loss— 
Question for jury— 

A fire insurance company could not avoid liability, as a matter of law, on the 
ground that the insured had not submitted proofs of loss as required by the policy, 
where there was evidence that an adjuster representing the insurance company 
had made a thorough investigation within the time allowed by the policy for fur- 
nishing proofs of loss and had advised the insured that the company had all the 
knowledge necessary to determine its liability and that no further proofs of loss 
were necessary, since such evidence created questions for the jury as to whether 
the company had waived compliance with the provision of the policy requiring 
proofs of loss and was estopped to deny liability for a noncompliance therewith. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp. v. American Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6070, 
June 22, 1931. | 





CE —Pie insurance—Action on policy—Proofs of loss—Secondary evi- 
ence— 

In an action on a fire policy in which the insurer denied lability on the ground | 
that the insured had not submitted proofs of loss as required by the policy, and in | 
which there was undisputed evidence that the insured had mailed a properly | 
stamped and addressed letter to the insurer, constituting a prima facie showing 
that the letter had been received notwithstanding the insurer’s denial thereof, and 
in which there was a satisfactory showing that the letter itself could not be pro- 
duced, secondary evidence, in the form of the testimony of the insured and his sec- 
retary who had assisted him in preparing and sending the letter, was admissible to 
prove that the letter contained proofs of loss; such evidence was not rendered 
inadmissible by the failure to proceed by rule, returnable before the trial, under a 
Federal statute, since such statutory method is not exclusive, 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. v. American Insurance Co.; C. C.-A. 5, No. 6070, 
June 22, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ASSOCIATIONS—Actions agatnst—Validity of statute authorizing action in asso- 
ciation’s name and service on any member—Due process of law— | 

A section of the California Code of Civil Procedure which provides that “when | 
two or more persons, associated in any business, transact such business under a 
common name * * * the associates may be sued by such common name,” that the 
summons in such a case may be “served on one or more of the associates,” and 
that “the judgment in the action shall bind the joint property of all the associates,” 
is not void on the ground that it denies due process of law in providing for an 
action against an unincorporated association in its association name and in pro- 
viding for service of process on any member thereof.—Jardine v. Superior Court, 
etc. (Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1468, Aug. 27, 1931. 











and service of process on any member—Application of statute to stock exchange— 
The Los Angeles Stock Exchange which is an association of stock brokers en- 
gaged in the operation of a general stock exchange for the listing, calling, trading 
in, buying and selling of stock, bonds and securities of all kinds, and which con- 
ducts a clearing house for the proper completion of any purchases of sales, and 


the proper transfer and delivery of shares of stock, bonds and securities, and main- 
tains an escrow department available to nonmembers upon payment of certain 
fees, and which has an accumulated surplus of over a million dollars and controls 
a corporation constructing an office building for the occupation of which rentals 
are to be charged, is an association of two or more persons “associated in any 
business” which transacts “such business under a common name” within the mean- 
ing of a section of the California Code of Civil Procedure authorizing a suit against 
such an association in its association name and service of process on any of its 
members.—Jardine v. Superior Court, etc. (Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1468, 
Aug. 27, 1931. ; 


204(a) as applied to the facts. vested funds, bank balances, and the like, | 
The question here is a mixed one of|/and the distribution thereof among the 
law and fact. Where similar question|stockholders of the Minehill Company, 
was raised in Bishoff v. Commissioner of | amount to no more than receiving the 
Internal Revenue, 27 F. (2d) 91, the court! ordinary fruits that arise from the owner- 
said: “Even accepting as conclusive the|ship of property.” 
Board's findings of primary facts, it some-| In Edwards, Collector v. Chile Copper | 
times happens that the reviewing court!Co., 270 U. S. 452, 455-456, the Supreme 
must inquire, as on writ of error, into the|Court in discussing the exemption “not 
ultimate fact finding in order correctly |engaged in business” in the statutes im- 
to determine whether the decision is val-| posing upon domestic corporations organ- 
idly supported by evidence and therefore} ized for profit a tax, “with respect to 
is ‘in accordance with law.’” |carrying on or doing business,” said, ‘‘The 
Previous Decision activities and situation must be judged as 
This court in H. B. Glover Co, v. Bladine,|/a whole. Looking at them as a whole we 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 34 F. (2d) | see that the plaintiff was a good deal more 
605, 607, where objection was made to re-| than a mere conduit for the Chile Explora- 
view because no special findings were re- tion Company. It was its brain or at least 
quested by plaintiff nor declaration of law |the efferent nerve without which that com- 
asked or motion made for judgment, said,| pany could not move.” See also United} 
“But we are of the opinion that, though|States v. Emery Bird, Thayer Realty Co., 
the finding was designated by the court | 2387 U. S. 28; Argonaut Consolidated Min- 
below as a finding of ultimate fact, in|ing Co. v. Anderson, Collector of Inter- 





| 





COURTS—Jurisdiction—Prohibition—Remedy by appeal as affecting right to writ— 

A defendant whose objection, on special appearance, to the jurisdiction of the 
court over the defendant's person was overruled by a determination involving the 
construction and the constitutionality of a statute could apply for a writ of pro- 
hibition to restrain the court from assuming jurisdiction, notwithstanding the 
remedy by appeal, since a defendant may not be required to waive thé lack of 
jurisdiction and submit to the jurisdiction of the court or stand upon the defense 
of lack of jurisdiction and waive the defense on the merits, and since a decision 
granting the writ would avoid the delay and the expense of a protracted trial and 
would be justified by the rule that a remedy by appeal does not prevent the use 











tends that it is an unconstitutional denial | 
of due process of law, 


Before proceeding to a consideration of 
these contentions, it is necessary first to; 
determine whether they are properly raised 
in this applicatiin for a writ of prohibi- 
tion. It is argued by counsel for the 
plaintiffs in the original action, who ap-| 
pear herein as counsel for respondent 
Surerior Court, that the nature of the} 
activities of the Exchange was a question 
of fact which was presented to the trial 
court on motion to quash summons; that 
the said court had before it affidavits and 
exhibits describing the work of the ‘Ex-| 
change and containing conflicting state-| 
ments and conclusions; and that on this 
conflict as to the facts the court ren- 
dered a decision which is conclusive and 
not subject to attack by writ of prohibi- 
tion. We can not view the situation in| 
this light. The questions of fact relate to 
jurisdiction over the defendant, and are) 
connected with a question of law—the| 
meaning and constitutionality of a statute. 


The trial court necessarily considered 


the legal question, which determination | 
is obviously not conclusive. Respondents’ | 
chief objection to this proceeding is, how- | 
ever, that for any supposed error in the} 
trial court’s decision, the petitioner has 
an adequate remedy by appeal. This} 


be permitted to go by default in the lower | 
court; for if,’after denial of the motion 
to quash, the defendant association 
answered and went to trial on the merits, 
it would waive its right to raise the juris- 
dictional question on appeal. 


Right to Contest 


|fects of American citizens be admitted 


New Setting Makes 
Heirloom Dutiable 


Court Holds Free Entry Can Be 
Allowed Only if Personal 
Effects Are Unaltered 


New York, Aug. 26.—That personal ef- 


free of duty to the United States they 
must be exactly as taken out of the United 
States, according to a decision of Judge 
Young of the Customs Court. 

Protest of Walter Hochstadter against 
the assessment of duty upon a diamond, 
it being claimed that the diamond was a 
part of the effects of his mother, an 
American citizen who died abroad, was 
denied. 

The collector’s assessment at 80 per 
cent ad valorem,.under paragraph 1428, 
Tariff Act of 1922, is affirmed on the 
ground that the diamond in question was 
placed in a platinum setting after having 
been acquired by the plaintiff on the 
death of his mother. 

“The article imported,” Judge Young 
states in his decision, “is a new creation 
and not the personal effects of citizens 
of the United States dying in foreign 
countries as provided for in paragraph 
1639 as entitled to free entry.” (Protest 
402349-G-7350-30.) 


Revoking of Insurer’s 
License in Missouri 
Restrained by Order 


Temporary Injunction Is Is- 
sued by Federal Court 
Against State Insurance 
Department 


| JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 26. 





Court’s Jurisdiction 


If “a defendant wishes to insist upon 
the objection that he is not in court for) 
want of jurisdiction over his person, he! 
must specially appear for that purpose | 
only, and must keep out for all purposes 


The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Joseph B. Thompson, has received word 


been issued by the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Missouri 
at Kansas City preventing him or the 
Insurance Department from revoking the 


except to make that objection.” (Olcese y,| license of the Pacific States Life Insur- 


Justice’s Court, 156 Cal. 82, 87.) 
answering and going to trial on the merits, | 
the defendant made a general appearance | 


“By | ance Co. of Denver, Colo., to do business 


in Missouri. 
The license held by the company ex- 


and submitted itself to the jurisdiction of|Pired Feb. 28, 1931, it was stated at the 


the court. It thereby waived any right it 
may have had to insist that jurisdiction 
of its person had not been obtained.” 
(Remsberg v. Hackney Mfg. Co., 174 Cal. 
799, 801.) 


Hence, respondents’ contention amounts 4ePosited in Missouri necessary for the | 


to this: Petitioner must either give up 
the right to contest jurisdiction or to de- 
fend on the merits of the case; that while 
both rights are given by the law, only 
one can be exercised. Curiously enough, 


Insurance Department. It was refused # 
new license because it had failed to fur- 
nish the Missouri Department with in- 
formation from which could be deter- 
mined the amount of reserve funds to be 


company to do business in the State. 
Commissioner Thompson said that the 
Pacific States Company, having complied 
with the insurance laws of Colorado in 
regard to reserve deposits, takes the po- 


there are a number of decisions in this|Sition that-it is not necessary to furnish 


State which hold that the remedy of a 


the deposit required by Missouri Officials 
to do business in Missouri. He also pointed 





defendant who attacks jurisdiction over 
his person is by appeal only. 


48ee Ger-| Out that the company 


has never been 


main Seed etc. Co. v. Justice’s Court, 41| denied a license but that it has been ad- 


Cal. App. 397; Lumas Film Corporation v. 


vised a.license would not be issued un- 


Superior Court, 89 Cal. App. 384; Bullard| less it complies with the Missouri laws. 
Vv. Goderier Court, 106 Cal’ dno. 513, and| Since that time, he added, the company 
cases cited.) . | has been doing business, as is customary, 


These cases fail to distinguish between 


jurisdiction over the subject matter and | 9 


and seem to overlook the 


the person, 


j until a renewal could be issued. 
The temporary injunction expires Aug. 





that a temporary restraining order has} 





Illinois Opposes 
Review of “Club’ 


Insurance Case 


Brief to Supreme Court 
Holds Colgrove System of 
Selling Policies Is a Wa- 
gering Contract 








A brief has just been filed with the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
behalf of the Director of Trade and Com- 
|merce of Illinois opposing the petition for 


|@ writ of certiorari sought by C. W. Col- 
grove for a review of the decision of the 
| Illinois Supreme Court in which it was 
jheld that the so-calig@i Colgrove system 
|of life insurance sales is against the pub- 
|lic policy of the State. The case is that 
|of Colgrove et al. v. Lowe et al., No. 214, 


| The Colgrove system is opposed in the 
| respondents’ brief as constituting a wager- 
|ing contract, contrary to public policy, 
| with each party to the contract engaging 
| in pure speculation upon the life of every 
| other party to the contract. 


Group Limited to 100 
| The brief describes the system as fole 
| lows: 

“A certain number of persons, not ex- 
ceeding 100, upon taking out policies of 
\life insurance on their own lives, enter 
} into a contract furnished by the life in- 
surance. agent under the terms of which 
all parties to the contract designate the 
same trust company as a common ben- 
| eficiary trustee of their policies. 


“Each policyholder agrees to maintain 
|his insurance in force for at least five 
years, unless the same shall mature as a 
;death claim prior thereto; in the event 
;of his death within five years, 25 per 
‘cent of the face amount of his policy 
jshall be set apart by the beneficiary 
| trustee and divided into pro rata shares 
‘for the benefit of the surviving parties 
|}to the contract; the other 75 per cent 
|interest in the insurance is paid to the 
estate of the deceased or to the bene- 
ficiaries designated by him; each sur- 
| viving member's share in the proceeds 
arising from the insurance of any de- 
ceased member is to be applied by the 
trustee toward the cost of his insurance; 
at the end of five years the contract au- 
tomatically expires and no restrictions ex- 
list thereafter against a change in the 
beneficiary.” 

Good Faith Is Requirement 

It is well established that a person may 
take out insurance on his own life and 
designate as beneficiary any person he 
may choose, the respondents’ brief states, 
even though the beneficiary has no insur- 
able interest in the life of the insured 
unless such beneficiary is the motivating 
| force in procuring the issuance of the 
| insurance. 

It has also been determined, the brief 
continues, that a person, having insured 
his own life, may make an assignment of 
the policy to a person who has no insur- 
jable interest in his life, provided the 
| policy was taken out in good faith and 
|not for the purpose of assignment 

It is contended, however, that the Col- 
grove system does not come within either 
of these two rules or any principles corol- 
lary thereto. None of the policyholders 
| has any interest in the continued life of 





9 and is answerable before District Judge| the other parties to the contract, it is 


dilemma in which their holdings place the | M¢trill Otis at Kansas City at that time.’ stated, but each of the policyholders does 


defendant who objects to jurisdiction over 


| his person. There was a time when such | the extent of the enforcement 
}a rule would have been perfectly reason-| 
|able, for the view of some of the earlier) time. 


cases in this State was that a defense on! 


the merits was not a waiver of the right} 
to raise the jurisdictional question on ap-| 


peal. These cases were disapproved in| 
later decisions, of which Remsberg v.| 
Hackney Mfg. Co., supra, is typical, and 


there is now no sound basis for the view) point. 


contended for by respdOndent. 


Holding in Previous 
Case Is Discussed 


The correct rule is, we think, set forth | tutionality af section 32 of the Practice 
in Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v.| Act. . t 


| Justice’s Court, 79 Cal. App. 759, where| in an action against “defen 
the court, after distinguishing and criticiz- | indebted upon a contract,” 


ing other cases, said (p. 761): “It is ap- 


parent, therefore, if prohibition will not} g)) of them, the judgment might be en- 


-|have an interest in the death of such 
of that other policyholders within five years. 


| judgment is of no consequence at this| It is this result which it is claimed 

We are satisfied that the provisions | makes the contract involving 25 per cent 
are severable, and that respondents’ posi- of the insurance a wagering contract, with 
tion is sound. A discussion of the power | €ach policyholder speculating on the lives 
to enforce such a judgment against in- | of the other parties to the contract, 
dividual property of members served with | - a 
| process is wholly immaterial in this pro- | qirectly passed upon in any case that we 
| ceeding, and we express no opinion on the | have found in our reports, although it 
has been frequently applied as will herein- 
after appear. 








The only authority which has been cited 
to the point that section 388 is unconsti- 
tutional is Tay, Brooks & Backus v. Haw- 
ley, 39 Cal. 93; where the court made cer- 
tain statements with respect to the consti- 


|Unincorporated Association 


| As Party in Legal Action 

et —so | A study of its origin and purpose should, 
provision was mae | however, remove any doubts which may 
— | have existed. For a long time the estab- 
as ; a ‘ * | lished rule was that in the absence of 
mons was served on one or more, but not | statute an unincorporated association 


The particular 


lie in this case the petitioner here must | forced against “the joint property of all.” | could not sue or be sued in its common 


waive either the lack of jurisdiction and | The court was of the opinion that to take 
submit to the jurisdiction of the court, or | eyen the joint interest in property of a | 


stand upon the defense of lack of juris- 
diction and waive the defense on the 
merits. We do not think that the rule re- 
quires the petitioner to do either.” More- 
over, the existence of a remedy by appeal 
does not prevent the use of prohibition 


where the remedy by appeal is not ade- | 


quate or speedy. 


The writ is sought here not only for 
the reason just discussed but for the 
additional reason that a decision in favor 
of petitioner on the jurisdictional ques- 
tion would avoid the delay and expense of 
a protracted trial. This factor has fre- 
quently influenced this court to determine 
a jurisdictional point on petition for writ 
of prohibition. (Department of Public 
Works v. Superior Court, 197 Cal. 215; A. 


| G. Col. Co. v. Superior Court, 196 Cal. 604; 


Davis v. Superior Court, 184 Cal. 691; see, 
also, Chaplin v. Superior Court, 81 Cal. 
App. 367; Knox v. Superior Court, 100 
Cal. App. 542.) 

We conclude that the jurisdictional 
question was properly raised by this peti- 
tion; and since this conclusion is in direct 
conflict with the group of cases to which 


ASSOCIATIONS—Actions against—Statute authorizing suit in association’s name | reference has been made (Bullard v. Su- 
| perior Court, 


supra, and others cited 
supra) we are compelled to overrule them 


ebjection to jurisdiction over the person 
of a defendant can not be raised by an 
application for a writ of prohibition. 


tioner, and we direct our inquiry first to 
the constitutionality of section 388 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. This section 
was enacted as a part 6f the original code, 
|}and is substantially the same as section 
656 of the Practice Act. It provides that 
the judgment in an action brought under 
|dt against members of an association shall 
|}bind (1) the joint property of all the 
associates, and (2) the individual property 
of the party or parties served with process. 

This latter provision as to individual 
property was added by amendment of the 
statute in 1907. Petitioner contends that 
| both parts are unconstitutional, and re- 
spondent makes no argument as to the 
| validity of the 1907 amendment, on the 
ground that if the first part be sustained, 
a valid judgment can be rendered and 





of prohibition where the remedy by appeal is not adequate or speedy.—Jardine vy. 
Superior Court, etc. (Calif. Sup, Ct..—6 U. 8. Daily, 1468, Aug. 27, 1931. 


substance and effect it was a conclusion|Nnal Revenue, 42 F. (2d) 219; Blair, Com-| 
of law, or at least was a mixed finding| missioner of Internal Revenue, v. Wilson 
of law and fact, since it involved the| Syndicate Trust, 39 F. (2d) 43. | 
construction of the statute above quoted. 
We think the question sought to be} 
reviwed comes within such cases as Fed-| revenue, 38 F. (2d) 755, the Circuit Court 

eral, etc., Bank v. L’Herrison, supra, and| of appeals of tl Tenth Circuit indic: 
others therein cited, to the effect that the | ° ppeals of the Tenth Circuit indicated 
’ -| that in its judgment the broad inter-! 


question whether nang of fact cupport| pretation at he term “snes Mth 
Of course we are not concerned with| Upreme court in Flint v. Stone Tracy | 
the weight of the evidence before the | Company was not applicable to the term| 
Roard, W. K. Henderson Iron Works | trade or business,” as used in sectidh | 
Supply Co. v. Blair, Commissioner of In- | see (a), ane Shas Ss wes apparent tram 
termal Revenue, 25 F. (2d) 538 but we are| at section that a narrower construction 
: * ? } must be indulged in as to it, and held the 


Federal Taxation 


DEDUCTIONS—Net losses—Sale of stock in corporation managed by taxpayer— 
A taxpayer who organized and practically managed several corporations held 
entitled to a deduction for a net loss sustained on the sale of the stock of one of 
the corporations; a person who has investments in corporate stock may take such 
an active part in the management of the enterprise in which he has an investment 
as to amount to the carrying on of a business——-Washburn v. Commissioner. (C. C. 
A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1468, Aug. 27, 1931. 
DEDUCTIONS—Net losses—Courts—Review of decision of Board of Tax Appeals— 
In a case involving the right of a taxpayer to a deduction for a net loss, the 


Meaning of ‘Business’ 
In Hughes v. Commissioner of Internal | 





‘|| WANTED—PATENT ATTORNEY 


| experienced in electrical matters. 
When replying, give education, pat- 


ent experience, age &nd starting sal- 
ary requested. Box 62, The United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C. 





Fine Opportunity for 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


trained in chemical and metallurgical 
work. State in reply age, education, 





concerned with the ultimate conclusion | section had no application to wage 
that may be drawn from the facts, and| earners, salaried or professi ne 
whether gr not there is substantial evi- | : P onal men; 
cgence to suport such conclusion, 


circuit court of appeals is not concluded by the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, because of the Board’s finding as an ultimate fact that the taxpayer was 
; not engaged in a trade or business regularly carried on—Washburn vy, Commissoiner. 
That . [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.} ~; MC, O, A. 8.—6 U, S, Daily, 1468, Aug, 27, 1931, _ 


Nah RY ON pa a ett. 





patent experience and starting salary 
expected. Box 91, The United States 
Daily, Washingtoa, D. C. 


ant 


a 


RO stints naqnamooaiet 


|in so far as they purport to hold that an} 


all the members thereof had to 
appear in fReir own names as parties 
plaintiff or defendant. The basic reason 
was that the association was not in the 
eyes of the law a legal unit or entity and 
| had no legal capacity to become a party 
ito an action. (Baskins v. United Mine 
| Workers, [Ark.] 234 S. W. 464; Karges 


| Furniture Co. v. Amalgamated Woodwork- 
It may be observed that the case deals | ers’ Union, [Ind.] 75 N. E. 877, 2 L. R. A. 


| with section 32 and not section 656 of the | : Pp 
Practice Act: Section 32 now appears, | 2. eS . * oo Pasi Mg 
without the provision commented upon, as | 25 , . a. a Senne 


ivi |(N. S.] 1067, 7 Ann. Cas. 638; St. Paul 
Fee ee ee eae coe oF Carl Rioeecure, | Typothetae et al. v. St. Paul Bookbinders! 
i is provision was elimin | Union, (Minn. . E. 725, nn. Cas. 
said that this provision was eliminated as | 695: Warren, Corporate Advantages With- 


Fak “But. no’ siniar change was | OUt Incorporation, pp, 542, 608; Wrighting- 
|made when section 656 of the Practice | ©”: Unincorporated Associations, [2d ed.] 
| Act became section 388 of the Code of | PP. 136, 425; ‘Sturges, Sone ie 
Civil Procedure, and there is an obvious | 50clations as ey _— vs 58 
and decided difference between an attempt | L. J. 383; 5 C. J. 1365, , 
to bind the joint property of joint debtors| The difficulty was only one of procedure, 
under a contract, and that of members of | and the objection was purely technical. 
an association. | The liabilities or rights of the members 
Whether the conclusion of the court in| were in no way involved, and were not, 
| Tag v. Hawley as to joint debtors is cor-|in theory, impaired by the operation of 
rect, is a question which does not bear|the rule. They might have brought ac- 
| upon the problem involved in the instant | tions if they all joined as plaintiffs, and 
| case, though it may be remarked in pass- | they might have been held to any liability 
| ing that the case apparently stands alone | imposed upon them by law, if sued and 
in the United States in its expressions on | served individually. But where associa- 
this point. (Warren, Corporate Advan-| tions with large membership were involved 
tages Without Incorporation, p. 243.) More-| the operation of the rule frequently had 
| over, the facts of the case did not even | inconvenient and unjust consequences, and 
| present the problem discussed by the | various exceptions came to be recognized. 


name; 


| defendant not served was a denial of due | 


| process of law. | 


‘Constitutionality of Act 
\Is Given Consideration 


This brings us to the argument of peti- | 








court, for only one defendant was in- 
volved, and he was served with process. 
The court made this clear when it said (39 
Cal. 97): “This case might, perhaps, have 
been disposed of without noticing the 
question * * *.” 

The validity of section 388 has not been 





Thus it is generally held that failure 
to raise the question of capacity is a 
waiver of the objection. And in suits in 
equity, courts have taken jurisdiction over 
all of the association members, though not 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 








Killing bacteria 


im water... 


or in body fluids? 





Under actual conditions of use, Zomite will be found 
to be the ideal antiseptic germicide for general per 


sonal use. It was not offered to the public until ié 
had been tested and proved most rigidly —not only 
under favorable circumstances (as in the presence 
of water) but under the more difficult conditions in- 
duced by the presence of body fluids, saliva and serum, 


ZONIZE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 








PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 








Public Advised 
Against Buying 
Cheap Insurance 


Connecticut Commissioner 
Advises Agents to Reject 
Companies Which Pay Ex- 
cess Commissions 


HARTFORD, Conn,, Aug. 26 

The danger to the public of buying 
“cheap” insurance was stressed by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Howard P 
Dunham, of Connecticut, Aug. 25 at the 
opening session of the convention of the 
casualty and surety departments of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies in 
Hartford. 

“The public should not be deceived by 
the lure of cheap insurance,” the Com- 
missioner said. “Cheap imsurance is the 
most expensive insurance. It is of the ut- 
most importance in these times to buy 
insurance only from the strongest com- 
panies—companies that have the best rec- | 
ords for stability. There is no lack of | 
them.” | 

Excess Commissions | 

Agents, he said, should identify them- | 
selves only with the reliable companies | 
both in their own interest and in the} 
interest of their clients. They should 
turn a deaf ear to the siren call of com- 
panies which offer excess commissions. 

“How can any company pay exorbitant | 
commissions, rebate and cut rates in these | 
times of rising expenses and still remain | 
solvent,” he asked. “Companies which | 
hold out the bait of excess commissions | 
to snare agents on the one hand and lower } 
than standard rates to catch the public 
on the other are doomed to fail, for they 
are flying in the face of all economic 
laws. The agent who identifies himself 
with such a company will have a rude 
awakening. Prudence is the watchword 
of the times. The agent should be 
prudent for his client and for him- 
self. He should not let the possibility 
of temporary gain sway his judgment and 
tear him away from the safe harbor.” 

Discussing the cost of insurance, Com- | 
missioner Dunham pointed out that with | 
the exception of casualty lines, insurance 
rates have been steadily declining» for | 
many years. 

Preceded Other Declines 

“The public may not realize it but it is 
nevertheless a fact that the cost of insur- | 
ance had been going down for a con- 
siderable period before the prices of com- 
modities began to fall,” he said. “While 
the products of the insurance companies 
—the insurance policies—have been im- 
proved; the cost has been reduced due to 
a variety of reasons, such as improved 
building construction and fire-fighting} 
equipment, lower mortality in life insur- 
ance, etc. 

The only exception to the general trend 
of declining insurance costs is causalty 
insurance. This is because the losses are 
constantly mounting, causing higher rates. 
How can this branch of insurance be 
brought into line with the others? By a 
strong campaign of education. Many years 
of education in improved fire construction | 
and fire prevention preceded the reduction | 
in fire insurance rates. In life insurance, 
lower rates came after decades of life and 
health conservation efforts. Similar cam- | 
paigns should bring the same desirable re- 
sults in the casualty field. 

Answering a frequent complaint that 
there are too many insurance agents, Col. 
Dunham insisted that the limiting of the 
number of agents is not in the province of 
the Insurance Commissioner but rests with 
the companies. 

“It is not to be gainsaid that too many 
agents reduce the earnings of the average 

















Fatalities in Missouri 
Auto Accidents Total 473 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 26. 
A total of 473 persons lost their lives} 
in motor vehicle accidents in Missouri} 
during the first six months of 1931, ac- 
cording to R. C. Barnett, chief statistician 
of the Missouri Highway Department. 
During this period, Mr. Barnett said, 
there were 3,420 accidents in which 4,044 
persons were injured. More than 1,000) 
accidents were on State highways and | 
country roads while the remainder were | 
scattered among the cities. There were | 
566 in St. Louis, 387 in Kansas City and 
128 in St. Joseph. 








Utility Asks to Construct 
Dam Near Lebanon, Mo. | 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 26. 
The Missouri Electric Power Company 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has filed an applica-| 
tion with the Missouri Public Service} 
Commission for authority to construct a 
hydroelectric power dam across the Nian- 
gua River in Camden Conuty. 
The dam, to be constructed at a cost of | 
$690,000, would be built near Lebanon 
and would create a lake of several hundred 
acres, according to the petition. 





Speed Limit Opposed 
By Motor Carriers 


Missouri Operators Also Pro- 
test 8-hour Shifts for Drivers 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Aug. 2b. 


Bus and truck operators in Missouri 
object to tentative regulations proposed 
by the Public Service Commission fixing 
the maximum speed of buses at 40 miles 
an hour and of trucks at 30 miles an hour, 
it developed at a hearing called by the 
Commission to consider the suggested 
rules. 

The operators objected also to a pro- 
posed rule requiring the drivers shall be 
employed for not more than eight hours 
in one shift, contending that this would 
require two drivers on some of the long 
hauls in the State. 

More than 300 operators attended the 
hearing, which was called to discuss a 
tentative order suggested by the Com- 
mission, containing 71 rules for the opera- 
tion of buses and trucks. The order is to 
be issued under the provisions of a new 
law enacted by? the 1931 Legislature, it 
was explained by Chairman Milton R. 
Stahl. The law will become effective on 
Sept. 14. 

The law includes contract carriers, who 
are defined as those furnishing trans- 
portation for hire under special or indi- 
vidual agreements and not operating as 
common carriers. Trucks owned by farm- 
ers and used to transport farm and dairy 


produce from farm to market are ex- 
empted. The contract carriers are re- 
quired by the act to secure certificates 


from the Commission, which shall not be 
issued until the carrier has filed a liability 
insurance policy. 

The new law also provides that in ad- 
dition to the regular license fee for all 
motor vehicles operating in the State 
every motor carrier operating under a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
shall pay an annual fee for carrying pas- 
Sengers of $10 per passenger seat, while 
freight trucks shall pay fees ranging 
from $25 to $500, 


ee 





agent,” he declared. “When a field be- 
comes overcrowded, ethics are often lost 
sight of in the scramble for business. That 
is why we have ambulance chasing to such 
2 large e-tent among the lawyers, and so 
many cases of disbarment. And that is 
why we have such evils as twisting and 
rate cutting in the insurance business 
Parenthetically, I would like to say- that 
‘ew complaints against Connecticut com- 
Janies charging unethical or unfair prac- 
ices have reached me in my experience 


is Insurance Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut.” 
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Warning Issued on Illegal 
Oil Wells in West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA., Aug. 26. 

Oil or gas wells which have been drilled 
in West Virginia since Jan, 1, 1931, with- 
out a permit from the State Department 
of Mines were drilled illegally, according 
to announcement, Director R. M. Lambie. | 


“It has been brought to the attention | 
of the Department of Mines,” said Mr.| 
Lambie, “that some oil and gas wells are} 


being drilled in this State without permits.'!the Department of Mines and obtain de-| ment of> Commerce.) 
— ee s 


|has abandoned any such well without! 
|notifying the Department and giving the! 
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“The Department of Mines wishes to an- 
nounce that any person, firm or cor-| 





liquent permits or give such notice of in- | ly With rplus 

| . | . 
: s tention to plug and fill any well. | Surplus of Reciprocal lee "200000" len cabeerinnnt ar a 
poration which has drilled an oil or gas| “All Persons or firms operating for oil| s wa 
or be — a en a. ao weduired te | I SI $1,839,581, the surplus to policyholders was 
well since Jan. 1, 1931, without a permit | register a the " ne roe or aa to nsurer Shows Increase | shown as $2,039,581. 


from this Department has done so illegally | In a condensed statement showing un- 
Rhine Ship Rates Low 


and any person, firm or corporation which | ; i alesis gs | derwriting and investmert results for the 
An examination into the condition and five-year period from Dec. 31, 1925, on the 
Shipping rates are reported very low affairs of the individual underwriters, an| form adopted by the National Convention 

required information likewise is liable to| ‘®Toughout the Rhineland owing to the|inter-insurance association, as of Dec. 31,! of Insurance Commissioners, the gain fro’ 
o fine; Mlenens bot |} discrepancy between demand and supply | 1930 shows total ad | iti ; ; sabe 
. imp wher i Of river tonnage. it is reported that 1500 | = otal a mitted assets of $2,-/ underwriting was $1,630,049 and gain from 
| 786,402 and total liabilities of $746,820, ac-| investments $507,898, making gain from 


! : 
cording to a report filed by the State | these sources $2,137,948. The net increase 
| Superintendent of Insurance, George S.|! in surplus was $817,419. 






“Any persons having violated the oil| vessels are at present laid up at the 
(Depart- 





and gas well law should report at once to | ports of the Rhine and Ruhr. 







































































































































“ TOASTING’ expels 
SHEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


present in every tobacco leaf 
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TUNE IN=The Battle of 
Music — Regular. Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra vs. 
Lucky Strike Summer Party 
Orchestra —N. B. C. net 
aorks every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday— 
mail your choice to Lucky 
Strike,111 SthAve,,N.Y.C. 





©1931, The American Tobacco Co,, Mfrs. 



















so they can’t 
be in!” 


Every LUCKY STRIKE is made of the finest 
tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 
Turkey —the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many Crops 
throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regardless 
of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain harsh 
irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive ‘'TOASTING” 
Process—a process that mellows, that purifies, that in- 
cludes the use of the modern Ultra Violet Ray—expels 
certain harsh irritants naturally present in every tobacco 
The finest to- . leaf. We sell these expelled irritants to manufacturers of 
chemical compounds, who use them as a base in making 
bacco quality sheep-dip*, as well as a powerful spraying solution for 
plus throat trees, flowers and shrubs—enough to permit the daily 
protection. dipping of over 50,000 sheep or the daily spraying of 
many thousands of trees. Thus, you are sure these irri- 
tants, naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in 


your LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they can’t be in 


No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to 
your throat. 
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*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows ~ Heat Purifies 
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Your Throat Protection—against irritetion—against cough 
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Mining Industry First Money Made Ava 


In Utah Protests 


“Rail Rate Rise 


Unprotested Payment in Recapture Case Re- 
| leases $8,241 in I. C. C. Fund 


Idaho Interests Also Give 


_ Testimony Against Higher | 


road Contingent Fund,” amounting at this | 


Charges in Hearing at Salt 
Lake City 


Satt Lake City, Uta, Aug. 26.—Only 
two furnaces out of 26 in the smelters in 
Utah are now running, 60 per cent of the 
persons ordinarily employed by the min- 
ing industry direct are laid off and most 
of. the work being done by the mines now 
is done because the owners feel a commu- 
nity responsibility to keep some kind of 
pay roll alive, the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners were told today by A. G. 
McKenzie, secretary of the Utah chapter 
of the American Mining Congress. 

‘Mr. McKenzie testified that his organi- 


zation represents 90 per cent of the metal 
mines in Utah. ; 

He asserted that the proposed raise of 
15 per cent in freight rates would only tend 
toward further curtailment, that the 
railroads would lose more tonnage, and 
more men would be added to the unem- 
ployed list in the State of Utah. 

Mr. McKenzie’s testimony was brought 
out in cooperation with Russell Lucas, 
counsel and rate specialist for the Utah 
Copper Company. 


Six Basic Industries 

Utah has six basic industries, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie said. Metal mining supplies the 
livelihood for 47 per cent of the people of 
the State, agriculture 17 per cent, trans- 
portation 14 per cent, with manufactur- 
ing, coal mining and distribution follow- 
ing in order. na™ed. Metal values now 
are the following percentages of a 25-year 
average, he said: Copper, 48.5; silver, 39.8; 
lead, 64.9; zinc, 49.8. Ore concentrates 
and bullion form 60 per cent of the rail- 
road tonnage in the State, not counting 
incoming supplies. 

M. He Greeab, representing the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission, entered a mo- 
tion that the carriers’ petition be dis- 
missed. : 

J. W. Wester, of Rexpurg, Idaho, presi- 
dent of the Intermountain Grain Growers 
Association, declared that the dry-land 
wheat farmers in some instances were 
considering turning the crops into graz- 
ing. 

Effect on Potato Market 

J. D. Rigney, of Jerome, Idaho, a mem- 
ber of the Idaho Commission, declared 
that at best No. 2 potatoes would bring 
but a small profit on Eastern markets but 
that the proposed raise in rates would 


keep this grade of potato off the market) 


entirely. He stated that it cost $2.03 to 
Produce potatoes in Idaho and lay them 
down in Chicago. Since the average price 
in Chicago last Winter was $1.75 per 100 


pounds the potato men suffered serious | 


losses, he said. 


Bert L. Penn, rate expert for the Idaho | 


Commission; and Fred Babcock, Attorney 
General, testified that the proposed rate 
would work a distinct hardship. 

W. G. Mitchell, of Parma, 


cited figures to show that the burden upon 
this industry in Idaho would be oppressive. 


Exhibits Shown 
A series of exhibits deigned to show that 
the proposed increase would “greatly em- 
barrass” Utah mines and factories was 


Utah Shippers Traffic Association. The 


witness presented figures indicating that | have been employed to direct traffic along | miles of yard tracks and sidings at Wyan-| 
certain commodities such as sheet iron| the White Horse Pike, main route from dotte from the’ Michigan Alkali Company. 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City, on Sundays 


could be shipped from Canton, Ohio, to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles for the same 
amount charged for a shipment to Salt 
Lake City, although the coast cities are 
800 miles farther away. 

Condensed milk factories in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho would be forced 
te carry an added burden of $35,000, which 
would be unbearable at the present prices 
of milk, Mr. Early said. 

Judge E. E. Corfman, président of the 
Utah Public Utilities Commission, made 
a statement protesting against the pro- 
posed rate increase. 


Illinois Bridges — 
To Be Inspected 


War Department Undertakes 
New Waterway Project 


The War Department announced plans 
on Aug. 25 for inspection of all the bridges 
on the Illinois River and Illinois Water- 
way with a view to determining what 
changes will be necessary in those struc- 
tures on account of the deepening of that 
waterway from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River. A board of officers, to constitute 
an Illinois River bridge board, was an- 
nounced, to proceed to the waterway and 


there ascertain what will be necessary to| 


meet the changed conditions. 


Safeguards Navigation 


Brig. Gen. George B. Pilisbury, Assistant 
to the Chief of Engineers, explained orally 


that there are in the neighborhood of 40! 
or 50 of these bridges.. He said the prob-| 


lem grows out of the construction of a 
nine-foot channel through the Illinois 
and Desplaines Rivers from Chicago to the 
Mississippi. It is necessary, 


said, to determine what is necessary to be 
done, in connection with these bridges, to 


safeguard navigation in furtherance of the} 


project authorized by Congress. 

The full text of the War Department's 
prepared statement on the subject follows: 

The Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, has appointed a board of officers 
to consist of Lieut. Col. Max C. Tyler, 
Washington, D. C., Lieut. Col. Richard C. 
Moore, St. Louis, Mo., and Lieut. Col. 
Roger G. Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio, to ex- 
amine each bridge over the Illinois River 
and Illinois Waterway below Lockport, 
and to recommend such specific changes in 
each of these bridges as may be found 
necessary to render navigation through 
and under the bfidges reasonably free, 
easy and unobstructed, and the reasonable 
time in which such changes in each bridge 
may be made. 


To Improve Streams 

Allotment of approximately $1,800,000 of 
Federal funds for improvement of the 
Ohio, Alleghany and Monongahela rivers 
Was announced by the War Department 
on Aug. 26. The Acting Secretary of War, 
Col. Frederick H. Payne, stated that he 
had approved the following allotments 
from the funds for rivers and harbors, 
all for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932: 

Ohio River, for operating and care of 
Emsworth and Dashield’s locks and dams 
Nos. 3 to 13, $769,000. The dams are all 
below Pittsburgh down below Wheeling 
as far as McMechen, W. Va. 

Monongahela River, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, for operating and care of 
locks and dams, $830,000. 

Alleghany River, Pennsylvania, for op- 
eratipg and care of locks and dams, 
$195,000. 


Idaho, a| 
hanker representing the dairy industry, | 


in connec-}; 
tion with that Federal improvement, he} 


For Loans to Needy Railroads 


| 
| 





| Although the United States Govern- 
ment maintains a so-called “General Rail- 


date to more than $10,000,000, for the pur- 
| pose of making loans to needy railroads, 
not until Aug. 4, 1931, or 11 years after 
the inauguration of the fund in 1920, has 
any of this money been available for the 
purpose for which it was intended, it: was 
stated orally at the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission's Recapture Board Aug. 26. 

| A final recapture report, just made pub- 
| lic by the Commission involving the excess 
| earnings of the Wyandotte Terminal Rail- 
|road Company oi Wyandotte, Mich., for 
| the years between March 1, 1920, and Dec- 
131, 
| the excess earnings due the Government 
/under Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
| merce Act, as amended by the Transporta- 
| tion Act of 1920, was made final because of 
j the carrier’s failure to protest the tenta- 
tive valuation. This sum automatically 
becomes available for loan purposes. 


New Jersey Plans 
_ Aviation Branch of 
State Police Force 


Use of Planes in Handling 
Extraordinary Traffic Is 
Said to Have Given Good 
Results in Past 








TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 26. 
Organization of an air branch of the 


New Jersey State Police is soon to be be-| 


gun, according to an oral statement by 
Colonel H. Norman Schwartzkopf, super- 
intendent of the department. The pro- 
gram outlined will require five years to 
develop and by that time it is believed, 
he said, that the néed for such an arm of 
the service will have been convincingly 
demonstrated. 

The formation and expansion of the new 
division will be worked out in cooperation 
with the State Aviation Department. 
is proposed to ask the 1932 Legislature for 
an appropriation of $20,000 for the pur- 
chase and operation of a cabin plane, ac- 
cording to Col. Schwartzkopf, who also 


made available the following additional 
information: 


Recruit Enlisted 

Archibald E. Maddock, a transport and 
mail pilot as well as a flying instructor 
and mechanic, has been enlisted“as a po- 
lice recruit and on Sept. 1 will begin a 
three months’ course of instruction in 
department procedure. Upon completion 
of the course and the subsequent proba- 
tionary period of six months. Mr. Mad- 
dock will serve as instructor to others 
assigned to the air force. 

Airplanes have been used by the police 
on several occasions in handling ex- 
traordinary traffic conditions.and Col. 
Schwartzkopf is much impressed by the 
results achieved. Such an instance oc- 


curred last year during the visit to Lake- | 


hurst of the “Graff Zeppelin,” which at- 
| tracted thousands of sight-seers and badly 
| congested the roads leading to the air 
| field. An observer flying in a plane was 


, able to relieve much of the congestion by | 
offered by J. S. Early, secretary of the | dropping messages for the diversion and | leased mileage by purchase and in like 


; distribution of the traffic. Planes also 


and holidays. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

} on Aug. 26 made public decisions in rate 

}and finance cases which are summarized 
|as follows: 

No, 23879—Republic Creosoting Company 

v. New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad. 

Rates charged on creosoted lumber, in car- 

| loads, from Mobile, Ala., to Jesuit Bend and 


Alliance, La., found applicable. Complaint 
dismissed. 
No. 23934.—Donovan Coffee Company v. 


| St. Louis-San Francisco Railway. 
eggs, in carloads, from 
in southern Missouri to Birmingham, Ala., 
found unreasonable. Lawful rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


| No, 23968.—Whitaker Battery Supply Com- 
| pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
| Way. Rate charged on 
battery cable terminals, in carloads, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Philadelphia, Pa., found 
| inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 23994—D. E. Ryan Compagy v. Minne- 
| apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. 
| Charges collected on a carload of potatoes 
| from Clearbrook, Minn., to Nashville, Tenn., 


| found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
| missed. ‘ 
No. 23998.—Retort Chemical Company v. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Rate on 
charcoal, in carloads, from Gainesville, Fla., 


to Cascade Mills, N. Y., found unreasonable. | 


Reparation awarded. 

No. 24138.—Robinson Clay Product Com- 
| pany v. Grand Trunk Railway System: 

1, Defendants’ failure to publish and ap- 
ply on carload shipments of clay sewer 
pipe from Malvern, Ohio, to Detroit, Fern- 
dale, and Pontiac, Mich., a rate published 
from a more distant point subject to rule 


77 of Tariff Circular 18-A found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 
2. Rates on the above traffic found not 


in violation of 
provision of 
Commerce Act 
No. , 24268.—Consolidated Cement Corpora- 
tion v. Cineinnati Northern Railroad: Claim 
alleging unreasonableness of rate charged on 
three carloads of cement from Cement City, 


the long-and-short-haul 
section 4 of the Interstate 


Mich., to Chagrin Falls, Ohio, found barred 
by the statute. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 23717.—Chester Franzell & Company 


vy. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: 
1, Rates charged on peaches, in carloads, 
from Alma, Anna, and Cobden, I1l., to Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., prior to Nov. 1, 1927, found 
applicable. Applicable rates found unrea- 
sonable. 


2. Rates charged on peaches, in carloads, 
from certain points in southern Illinois to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., subsequent to Nov. 1, 1927, 
found inapplicable. 

pparation awarded. 
t .—Victor Rubber Company v. De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad: Rate on 
carload shipments of rubber mats. loose, 
braced in the cur, from Maitland, Ohio, to 
Detroit, Mich., found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No, 23775.—Nash Dietz Company vy. 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
charged on one carload of apples 
Wichita, Kans., to Columbus, Nebr., 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 23856.—Solar Refining Company v 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad. Award 
of reparation on shipments of petroleum 
and petroleum products, in carloads, from 
Lima, Ohio, to Fayette, Ohio, over an inter- 
state route, found to be precluded by Rule 
Ili(s) of the Rules of Practice. 





Chi- 
Rate 
Trony 
found 


Complaint 
dismissed, 
Ex parte No. 99.—Application of Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Company. Additional 
through routes and 


Joint rates on classes 
and various commodities over applicant’s line 
and connecting rail carriers required, Prior 






reports 167 I. C. C. 41 and 171 I. C. C. 37. 

I’. D. No. 8881.—Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacifie Ry. Co. abandonment. Certificate | 
ssue 


authorizing the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway Company to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a 44- 
mile line of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, in Clinton and 
Clay Counties, Mo. 


F. D. No. 8881.—Chicago, Rock Island & 


1927, which determined $8,241.17 as| 


‘Decisions on Railway Applications 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


Rates on | 
numerous points | 


lead-coated brass | 


| Montpelier, 


} at Van 


; with the 








Furthermore, the unpaid balance of $7,- 
039.46 on this sum, as determined by the 


road without protest. 


Failure of the carrier to protest the 
Commission’s tentative valuation, accord- 
ing to’ the Commission’s Recapture 
Board, made possible the publication of 
the first final recapture report ever pub- 
lished by the Commission on default. It 
is the third final report puhlished by the 
Commission, the first being the St. Louis 
& O'Fallon Case, in which the Commission 
was overruled by the Supreme Court of 
;the United States, and the second being 
|the Richmond, Frederickburg & Potomac 
Case, which has yet to be tried out in the 
courts. N 

In the latter case the railroad was given 
a certain time within which to pay the 
Government the sum of $891,696 held to be 
due under the provisions of law, but failed 





| to the courts. ; 

| The Commission then had recourse to 
;the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, | 
who announced that the moneys paid the 


iR., F. & P. by the Government for the ¢ 


| transportatior. of the mails and other) 
| Government traffic would be withheld in) 
| the future until the road had paid the| 
|}sum which the Commission had ordered 
|it to pay. No further action has been 
taken in the matter to date. 

Under the provisions of section 15a of | 
the Act, the Commission is required to 
determine the excess income of the rail-| 
roads of the country for given periods. 
|The amount held to be “excess is that 
| above 6 per cent on the carrier’s invest-| 
ment in its properties. One-half of this, | 
under the provisions of the law, is held 
to be recapturable by the Government and | 
the other half is placed in a railroad re-| 
serve fund administered by the carrier | 
| itself. 
| That portion recaptured by the Gov-, 
;}ernment is placed in a fund, which is 
{called the “General Railroad Contingent 
| Fund,” and is intended to be loaned out 
|to the railroads when necessity arises. | 
| Although ity is variously estimated that | 
| between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000 is| 
'due the Government under present re-| 
capture and valuation methods, only $10,- | 
| 000,000 plus has been paid into the fund 
since March 1, 1920, and this sum under 
strong protest. 


\None of Fund Azaitable 


| 


| Due to Litigation 


| Because of litigation preventing final 
action on individual recapture cases, none 
of the fund has been available for loan 
purposes until the Commission’s order 
|in the Wyandotte Case of Aug. 4 (made 
| public on Aug. 26), made the sum of $8,- 
241.17 available for loan purposes. 
| Under the law, it was said at the Re- 
capture Board, a report made final with- 
out protest of the tentative valuation, or 
| reservation made in the case of individual 
| payments on estimates of excess earnings, 
a carrier is precluded from further re-| 
course to the courts. | 
The Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Com- | 
; pany Owns and operates but two sections 
|of road, aggregating 0.745 miles of main 
| track and 0.57 miles of yard and sidings. 
| These sections served the plants of the 
Michigan Alkali Company at Wyandotte 
}and Ford City, Mich., respectively. In 
; addition it uses 0.054 miles of main track 
|}at Ford City leased from the J. B. Ford 
; Company. 
On April 1, 1922, it acquired the above 


|}manner 2.5 miles of main line and 2.5 


| ‘The Commission valued the road’s prop- 
' erties at $57,000, as of June 30, 1918. 


either to pay the money or take the issue | 





Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company securi- | obtained 
Authority granted to issue not exceed- | 


ties, 
| ing $10,000,000 of one-year 5 per cent secured 
| notes and to pledge as collateral security 
| therefor not exceeding $12,500,000 of first re- 
| funding mortgage bonds, series B, 5!5 per 
cent; said notes to be sold at not less than 
| 9812 per cent of par and accrued interest, 
} and the proceeds used to retire outstand- 
| 
! 
| 


ing collateral-trust bonds and to reimburse 


| the treasury for expenditures made for that | 


purpose. | 


Reports of Examiners 


| 


The Commission also made public pro- | 
|posed reports of its examiners in rate 
| cases, which are summarized as follows: 


| No. 23508 and related cases.—Idaho Oil 

Rates. Rates on petroleum and petroleum | 

products, in tank-car loads, from points in 
the States of Utah, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Montana, California, Kansas, Mis- 
sourt and Oklahoma, to all points in Idaho 
and to Nyssa, Oreg., Butte and West Yellow- 
stone, Mont., found unreasonable in the 
past and for the future. Reasonable rates 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 24124.—Karaston Rug Millis et al. v. 
New York Central Railroad. Rate on chlo- | 
ride of lime, in carloads, from Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to Leaksville, N. C., found not | 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24175.—Swiss Oil Corporation v. Chesa- | 
peake & Ohio Railway. On complaint seek- 
ing reparation on shipments of wrought iron 
pipe, in carloads, from Aliquippa and Ne- 
ville Island, Pa., to Louisa, Ky., complaint’s 





right to any reparation not established. 
Complaint dismissed without prejudice. 

No. 24220.—-Canada Dry Western Sales, 
Inc. v. Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. Rate 
on one carload of beverages from Ballewood, 
Ill., to Santa Rosa, Calif., found not unrea- 
sonble. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24383.—El Paso Freight Bureau et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


Rate on two carloads of empty carboys, 
returned, from El Paso, Tex., to Denver, 
| Colo., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 


No. 23928.—Columbia Clay Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


| Rates on sewer pipe from Columbia, S. C., 


and Uhrichsville, Ohio, to points in Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Texas, found not to 
have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 24184.—Perrine Armstrong Company v. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 
Rates charged on lumber, in carloads, tran- 
sited at and shipped from Bluffton and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Cleveland, Ohio, the 
tonnage of which originated at Red Key, 
Van Buren and Hartford City, 
not unreasonable or. otherwise 
except one shipment originating 
Buren, Ind., found undercharged. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Ind., found 
unlawful 





Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion have just been announced by the| 


|Commission as follows: 


No. 24597, Sub. No. 1—The Carbon Lime- 
stone Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Shaw Junction, Pa., v. The Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt Railway. 

No, 24597, Sub. No, 2.—Lake Erie Lime- 
stone Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Shaw Junction, Ohio, v. Akron & Barber- 
ton Belt Railway. 

Against rates on crushed limestone from 
Shaw Junction, Pa,, resulting in interstate 
rates higher than the Ohio intrastate rates 
on the same commodity. Ask for applica- 
tion of the West Penn scale both as to sin- 
gle and joint line hauls; the same level and 
basis of rates on crushed stone and other 
road building materials intrastate within 
| Ohio as shall apply from interstate points. 
| ~ No. 24597, Sub. No. 3.—The Standard Slag 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, v. The Akron, 
Barberton Belt Railroad. Against applica- 
tion of sixth-class rate on crushed slag, 
from Sharpesville and Midland and from 
Weirton on the level higher than the West 
Penn scale as unjust and unreasonable, also 


| Carolina. 


| East, but poor in the dry Northwest. 





_ Faces Regulation 


| 


Revival of Rate-cutting Re- 
sponsible, Says Member 
Of Shipping Board 


Reports of a revival of rate-cutting 
practices in the intercoastal trade indicate 


| 


ping Board stated orally Aug. 26. 
“If the shipping companies are unable 


they’ want, the Shipping Board will be 


ness,” he said. 


Sekiabaee Mentone tomas eet 
Expansion in Field 
Of Civil Aeronautics 
Reviewed for Year 





Aeronautics Trade Direc- 
tory’ Reveals Increase of 
200 Listings of Firms, 
Says Federal Agency 


Growth in the field of civil aeronautics 
during the year ended July 1, 1931, is 


TR Intercoastal Trade Higher Bid Made 


that the need for governmental regulation | 


: of the busines is il coming greater, | 
tentative valuation, was paid by the rail- | Commissioner SB Bandbers of he Ship- | 


to get together and agree on what. rates | 


|quent sale of preferred stock when re-| 


iaivd 


SHIPPING . 





. . AVIATION 





For Purchase of 


| 


‘International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Raises Offer Submit- 
ted for Control of Former 
Federal Fleet 


, [Continued from Page 1.] 


left no alternative except to ask Congress | for “fiye times, 10 times what we'll ever | 
on its own initiative to regulate this busi-| get on te now” was, 


The International Mercantile Marine 


|of preferred stock worth $3,500,000, subse- 


quired by the Board to the amount of $2,- 


| 500,000, assumption of $15,000,000 worth of 


| 
| 


| $3,000,000 worth of notes on old 


| number. 


| before us 


shown in a new revised edition of the} 


“Aeronautics Trade Directory” just pub- 
lished by the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, the Branch announced | 


Aug. 26. 


Manufacturers of airplanes increased in 
number during the year from 117 to 240, 
and aircraft engine manufacturers 
creased from 68 to 85, the Branch an- 


of service concerned witr aeronautics in- 


creased by about 200 during the year, | 


bringing the total to 2,818. 


Increase in Listings 


The announcement of the Branch fol- 
lows in full text: 


The revised edition of the “Aeronautics 


in-| 


;action would result in a 
nounced. All sources of products or types | as well as in unemployment, he declared 
that “we ought not overlook the impor- | 
|tance of improving the type of ship as 
| rapidly as 


cbligations of ships being built for the 
United States Lines, and assumption of 
ships 
owned by United States Lines. 

Discussing the requested modifications 
upon which the increased bid is based, Mr. 
Franklin asserted that his company had 
never intended to operate the new ships 
in any service except the North Atlantic 
trade and that he considered five voyages 
a year for the “Leviathan” 


“Our bid was in «uccordance with what 
you outlined and more in accordance than 
any other,” Mr. Franklin said. “You put 
a scheme and we understood 
that the bid closest to, that outline would 
be the bid that would be accepted.” 

“We're ready to raise our bid if certain 
modifications are allowed. We're entitled 
to very careful and thorough considera- 
tion,” he added. “Why anyone else has 
a right to prior claim is beyond us.” 

“Loss of Prestige” 


Stating that he objected to reducing 
sailings of the “Leviathan” because such 
loss of prestige 


it cam be done” and added 


| I'd like to see her (the ‘Leviathan’) run 


Trade Directory,” just published by the) 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of | 


;|Commerce contains 2,818 listings, an in- 


crease of approximately 200 over the pre- 
vious edition of the bulletin which was 
dated July 1, 1930. Each of the firms 


aircraft or accessories, the operation of 
aircraft, or in some business linked with 
the aeronautics industry. 


| listed is engaged in the manufacturing of | 


times, under different headings, the figure | 


2,818 does not represent the actual num- 


the total number of sources to which a! 


customary may apply for the various prod- 
ucts or types of service represented by the 
civil aeronautics industry. Although the 
companies are listed only upon request, 


| it is believed that the publication includes 


the names of virtually all concerns en- 
gaged in aeronautic activities. 


More Manufactures 


The number of concerns listing them-| 
gelves as manufacturers of airplanes in| 
the revised directory is 240, as compared | 
with 117 in the previous edition. Aircraft | 
engine manufacturers number 85 in the} 


new directory, as against 68 in the old 
one. There was an increase in the num- 
ber of glider manufacturers, from 32 to 


35, and in the number of lighter-than-air | 


craft manufacturers from 8 to 10. 


Scheduled air transport operators in- 
creased from 45 to 49. Flying services of- 


fering taxi flying, sight-seeing and de-| 


livery remain almost constant in num- 
ber—314 in the old bulletin as against 315 
in the new. The number of schools (in- 


cluding flying schools as well as schools | 
giving acro-| 
nautical courses, etc.) was the same in) 


for mechanics, universities 


each case—385. 


Copies of Aeronautics Bulletin No. 3, 
~Acronaupics Trade Directory,” may be 
free upon request to the Aero- 

nautics Branch, Washington, D. C. 





Weather Retards Cotton 
And Corn Crops in Week 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
pecially persistent and heavy in some 
northeastern portions. In _ general, 
weather was unfavorable for 
crop, though not markedly 


the 
belt, as a whole. 


so for 


10 months a year.” 


“If the United States has to admit it 


can run the ‘Leviathan’ only five voyages 


a year while our competitors can run the} 


same kind of ships 12 times a year, we're 
in a pretty serious position,’ he observed. 

Sale of the foreign-flag lines now owned 
by the International Mercantile Marine 
could not be accomplished at present, Mr. 
Franklin explained, “for you can’t give 
them away.” The company is desirous, 
however, of disposing of these ships, he 
added, and “had sold every one in 1919 


) | but the Government prevented it.” 
As some firms are listed two or more, 


Questioned by Commissioner 


, R.. x. 
Smith concerning this 1919 


Sale, Mr. 


I r | Franklin explained that a “definite prop- 
ber of business organizations, but rather | 


osition” for £27,000,000 from a Brit- 
ish syndicate had been accepted when 
Bainbridge Colby, then vice chairman of 
the Shipping Board, angi President Wilson 
asked that the deal be delayed. 

“Bainbridge Colby said ‘The Govern- 
ment will buy them,’” he declared. ‘The 
Shipping Board then drew up contracts; 
we signed them, but the Shipping Board 
never signed. The Shipping Board acted 
by authorization of the President." 

After Commissioner Smith had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the statements 
were “preposterous,” Mr. Franklin told the 
Board “a great injustice has always been 
done the International Mercantile Marine 
by criticism that we have forcign-flag 
ships.” 

During discussion of possibilities of liq- 
| uidating the United States Lines con- 


| cernes, Mr. Franklin said that his com- 


the cotton | 


pany’s bid was based on Shipping Board 
| Statements that the assets were mere than 
sufficient to care for liabilities but that 
|a detailed plan had not been worked out 
| because of the lack of additional definite 
information. 


Insist on Information 

“The Price, Waterhouse statement was 
never made public,” he charged. “It is 
imposible for us to agree to do certain 
things until we know the condition of the 
company. The other people have all the 
information about the company and we 
haven't. We can’t agree to liquidate with- 
out this information.” 

Commissioner H. I. Cone, who with 
Chairman O'Connor’ represented’ the 
Board during negotiations in New York 
the past two months,” explained that 
|“it was understood that if the Price, 
| Waterhouse statement didn’t show assets 


| 


the | Sufficient to meet the liabilties, then we'd 


| have a different picture.” 
| Admiral Cone also explained that on 
| Aug. 12 Mr. Chapman, accompanied by 
| two other directors of the United States 


In the northern two-thirds of Texas | Lines, suggested to the special commit- 
progress was spotted, with complaints of | tee that his group would like to “go over” 
shedding, plants dying, premature opening | competing bids and “would better them 


on the drier uplands, and root rot in some jf they could.” 


The Commissioner then 


central sections, while recent rains in|added that he and the Chairman told 
the South have been unfavorable; pick- | Mr. Chapman such action was impossible. 


ing made rather slow progress. 


In Okla- | 


Before concluding his statement Mr. 


homa growth was good, except rather poor | Franklin asked for the reading of a letter 


the south-central and southeast. 


| te only fair on dry uplands of the central | written the Chairman on Aug. 21, in which 
;and west; picking is just beginning in| John M. Franklin, vice president of the 
| International Mercantile Marine, charged . 


In the central States of the belt progress | the Chapman reservation of rights to re- 
varied considerably, with complaints of | organize the Lines was on the basis of an 


see. 
In the Atlantic 


| shedding, rank growth, and poor fruiting | “equal” opportunity with the other bid- 
| in wetter localities, but improvements in | are 
|a few sections, especially eastern Tennes-' had granted “superior” or “preferential” 
In many places the weather has rights. 
| favored increase in weevil. ; : 
| States there was too much moisture for | C2ntile Marine-Roosevelt group is in the 
| cotton in some sections, especially in North | shipping business “not for today, but for 
The rains in Georgia were not | the fyture,” Mr. Franklin told the Board 
'needed, but growth was mostly good in| that his company is ready to “put a good 


ders. This letter charged that the Board 


| Declaring that the International Mer- 


that State, excepi in parts of the south, | deal more money in the north Atlantic” 


northern sections. In the southeast pick- 


| with rather marked improvement in some| ‘han it has invested to date. 


Joseph H. Sheedy, former vice president 


ing is slow, partly because of economic | and general manager of the United States 


| conditions. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—From the central 
Ohio Valley eastward and in the Southeast 
pastures are generally good, and also in 
most of the Southwest, especially in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. In north-central 
districts, from the Lake region and western 
Ohio Valley westward, they are mostly 
poor because of continued dryness, though 
rains have been of local benefit. Livestock 
are largely on feed in central-northern 


districts, and shipments continue heavy |C°MVersation with 


| 
| 





Lines, was present at the hearing. but 
declined to make any statement explain- 
ing his previous announcements that he 
may submit an offer if present negotia- 
tions are unsuccessful. There were no 
representatives of the Chapman organiza- 
tion in attendance. 

The letter of protest read during the 
hearing follows in full text: 


| Letter of Proiest 


Dear Mr. O'Connor: Referring to my 


you yesterday after- 


from some Western States, especially Mon- | 00M, I understood you to say that the 


tana and Nevada. 
are holding up fairly well. 
minor crops are in good condition in most 
of the South and rather generally in the 


against alleged refusal on part of carriers 
to concur in any joint rates. 

No. 24597, Sub. No. 4.—Union Limestone 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and Hills- 
ville, Pa. v. Akron, Barberton Belt Rail- 
road. Against absence of commodity rates 
on crushed limestone from Hillsville to 
points in Ohio and the application of rates 
20 cents higher than single line rate on 
distance scale basis. 


No. 24658.—Lynchburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, for Wray Goodwin, and Keyt, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va., v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. Against combination rate of 73! cents 
and a minimum of 24,000 pounds on bar- 
relled apples from Keyser, W. Va.. to Lynch- 
burg reconsigned to Durham, N. C. 


No. 246§9.—Zenith Radio Corporation, Chi- 





cago, Ill...w. Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
way. Ag t ratings. of 112 times first- 
class less-than-carloads, and second-class 


carloads, on shipments of electrical appli- 
ances from Rochester and Long Island City 
to Chicago, 


In general, livestoci: | C!aim is now being made that Mr. Chap- 
Truck and|™8n in his agreement with the Board re- 


served the right to reorganize the United 


| States Lines. 


The specific paragravh to which Mr. 
Chapman undoubtedly refers reads as fol- 
lows: “There is reserved to the under- 
signed equal opportunity with all others 
to reorganize the United States Lines.” 

I invite your attention to the fact that 


| what Mr. Chapman reserves are equal and 


not superior or preferential rights with all | 


others. Apparently Messrs. Chapman, Dol- 


jlar and Dawson are now claiming that 
| they have superior or preferential rights. 


Mr. Chapman has had his equal with all 
others to reorganize the United States 
Lines. 


On Aug. 13 the Shipping Board called} 


for sealed bids on an equal basis to all 
concerned. The terms and conditions on 
which bids were invited did not state, 
and the Shipping Board at that time did 
not give, and we believe had/no power to 
give, any superior or preferential rights 
to any bidder for Government property. 
Had it been otherwise it would have been 


Atlantic Lines 


“balked” by the; 
Government during the Wilson Adminis- | 
With the trade overtonnaged even in| tration. 


times when the shipping business is good, | 
the situation becomes more acute as the | bid was the only offer made in accordance 
rate wars continue @uring the depression, | with the Board's specifications, Mr. Frank- | 

| lin declared, and provided for the issuance | 


too small a} 





IN KENTUCKY 





ROY E. OSBORNE 
RANKFORT, Ky., Aug. 26.—An- 
nouncement has just been made of 
the appointment of Roy E. Osborne as 
State Inspector of Airports of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Osborne’s residence is at 
Williamstown. He was selected for the 

post by the State Air Board 


Planes Used to Rush 
Men to Fight Fires 
In National! Forests 


Picked Employes Carried as 
Far as 300 Miles in Emer- 
gencies in Effort to Con- 
trol Blazes 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
passing, is beginning to reach the Wash- 
ington office of the Forest Service. 

Adverse fire weather conditions are du- 
plicated in but few years of the history 
of this region since organized forest pro- 
tection has been undertaken. 

Up till Aug. 25, at Spokane, Wash., 57 
days have passed without a measureable 
amount of rain. Since Jan. 1 the precipi- 
tation totals 5.44 inches, where the nor- 
| mal rainfall for the period is 9.93 inches 
at this point. In only one other year 
has this dry record been exceeded in the 
history of the Weather Bureau at this 
point. That was in 1929 when the rainfall 
for the period was 4.92 inches. 

High Temperacures Prevail 

On Aug. 17, 24 consecutive days had 
passed with temperatures of 90 er over. 
The 50-year record was in 1925 when there 
were 29 of them. 

Relative atmospheric humidity has also 
been persistently low and winds have been 
unusually troublesome. ' ba gee 

These conditions result in easy ignition 
of fires by lightning or human careless- 
ness and rapid spread of fires that are 
not caught promptly. . 

The surprising thing is that with con- 
ditions so acute, so few fires in the na- 


tional forests have resulted in serious 
damage. / 
Occasionally a fire gives the forest forces 


no chance. One very destructive fire start- 
ing outside the national forest near New- 
port, Wash., at 11 o’clock one day, spread 
rapidly from its very beginning until at 
7 p. m. the same day its first run was 
spent. Thousands of productive acres of 
white pine country’ had been covered in 
the national forest and the construction 
of 70 miles of fire lime was necessary to 
prevent another run of the fire when the 
wind might arise. During the big run 
of this fire burning brands were thrown 
fully 6 miles ahead of the main fire, start- 
ing new “snot” fires. 
‘Spot’ Fires Troublesome 

“Spot” fires have been unusually trou- 
blesome because of the extreme dryness 
of debris in the woods and the ease with 
which the slightest spark thrown ahead 
of a main fire will ignite inflammable 
material in which it falls. The result 
is that fire-fighting forces not only have 
to “corral” a main fire with lines and 
trenches cut through the rough timbered 
country; they musi search unceasingly 
for smouldering spot fires some distance 
outside the main fire, some of which never 
reveal themselves until the humidity takes 
another extreme drop and the next high 
wind begins to blow. 

August 19 and 20 are memorable days 
in fire history of the far Northwest; 
on these dates in 1910 the Forest Service 
was straining every resource then available 
to hold in check the multiplying fires. A 
sudden windstorm of hurricane propor- 
tions precipitated a national disaster. 


futile for Roosevelt-International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co:npany or any one else to 
make any bid. 

In asking for sealed bids on the terms 
stated th2 Shipping Board gave Mr. Chap- 
man, Mr. Dollar and Mr. Dawson, and 
all others inciuding ourselves equal rights 
to bid at that time an& nothing more. 
The Poard did not confer on Mr. Chap- 
man the special favor of private bidding 
after the bids were opened in case it 
should develop, as it did, that Mr. Chap- 
man’s bid was less favorable to the Gov- 
ernment and the stockholders of the 
United States Lines and did not conform 
with the Board's terms and conditions. 

In claiming now superior and profes- 
sional rights instead of equal rights, 
Messrs. Chapman, Doliar and Dawson 
are claiming something they do not pos- 
sess and which the Shipping Board has 
no legal or moral right to give. 

Called “Idle Gesiure” 

If Mr. Chapman were correct in his 
position that he reserved and has the right 
to refuse to permit a sale to anyone but 
himself, then there was not and could 
not have been any public bidding for the 
Board’s notes and other properiy, and the 
Board's action in calling for sealed bids 
on Aug. 15 was an idle gesture. 

If Mr. Chapman has succeeded in get- 
ting the Board into the position where it 
can not accept a bid from anyone except 
Mr. Chapman, then it follows there has 
been no competition for the Board's 
property, and the Board must accept the 
proposal which in substanee amounts to no 
more than the reducing of an indebtedness 
now due to the United States Government, 
| to a lower figure. 
™ We refuse to believe that Mr. Chapman 
has got the United States Shipping Board 
into,a position where it must accept a bid 
for its property from him and from no one 
else. 

The Board has full power to secure a 
proper price and terms for the Govern- 
ment’s property by retaking the ships, 
foreclosing the mortgages and offering 
them at public sale to the highest re- 
sponsible bidder. 

(Signed) Roosevelt Steamship Co., In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., by 


John M, Franklin, vice president. 


AIRPORT INSPECTOR Valuation 


n Placed 


| On Properties of 


si 363 


Western Railway 


Final Report of I. C. C. Fixes 
Value Including Two Sub- 
sidiary Lines at More 
Than 47 Millions 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad 

has been finally valued by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission at $47,062,000 on 

its owned and used properties, as of June 

30, 1916, it was announced by report and 

order Aug. 26. (Valuation Docket No. 
» 


The property owned but not used was 

placed at $43,602, and the property used 
but not owned, at $22,245,547. Included 
in the final valuation are the values of 
two subsidiaries, the Mason City & Fort 
Dodge Railroad being valued at $13,825,000 
on property owned but not used, leased 
to the Chicago Great Western, and the 
Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific Railroad, 
$5,725,000 properties owned but not jused 
and leased to Chicago Great Western. 

The cost of reproduction new on the 
total owned properties of the Chicago 
Great Western, at date of valuation, was 
fixed by ,the Commission at $49,136,671, 
and less depreciatiorf, at $38,087,512, while 
the reproduction cost on the total used 
properties was placed at $70,338,143, and 
less depreciation, at $54,649,995. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

Lecation and general description of 
properties—The railroad of Chicago, 
Great Western Railroad Company, herein- 
after called the carrier, is a standard- 
gage, steam railroad. situated principally 
in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
|and Missouri, and to some extent in 
Kansas and Nebraska. The owned mile- 
age extends from Forest Park, Chicago, 
Til., westerly to Galena Junction, IIl., 
from Dubuque, Iowa, to St. Paul, Minn., 
from Oelwein, Iowa, to St. Joseph, Mo., 
and from Bee Creek to Beverly, Mo., an 
aggregate distance of 714.074 miles. 
Branch lines, aggregating 42.048 miles, ex- 
tend from Sycamore to De Kalb, IIil.,, 
Sumner to. Waverly, Iowa, Cedar Falls 
Junction to Cedar Falls, Iowa, and from 
Eden to Mantorville, Minn. 

Leased Property 

The carrier also selely uses under lease 
terthinal property in Chicago, Ill., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Dubuque, Iowa. 

The railroad of Mason City & Fort 
Dodge Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Mason City & Fort Dodge, 
which is leased to and operated by the 
carrier, is a single-track, standard-gage 
line extending from a connection with 
the main line of the carrier at Hayfield, 
Minn., southwesterly to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and from Clarion, Iowa, easterly to 
a connection with the carrier at Oelwein, 
Iowa. A branch extends from Fort Dodge 
to Lehigh, Iowa. The Mason City & Fort 
Dodge owns 373.878 miles of road, and 
also yard and sidetracks. 

The railroad of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
& Pacific Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Wisconsin, Minnesota & Pacific, 
which also is leased to and operated by 
the carrier, is a single-track, standard- 
gage line extending easterly from Man- 
kato to Red Wing, Minn., thence southerly 
through Simpson, Minn., to Osage, Iowa. 
Branch lines extended from Simpson to 
Winona, Minn., and from Goodhue to 
Bellechester, Minn. The Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota & Pacific owns 272.125 miles of 
road, and also yard and sidetracks. 

The carrier wholly owns and uses 1,- 
159.757 miles and jointly owns and uses 
6.166 miles of ali tracks, owns but does not 
use 2.643 miles of\ all tracks, and uses 
but does not own 816.551 miles of all 
tracks. It also jointly uses 3.977 miles 
of all tracks owned by its lessors jointly 
with other carriers, and wholly uses 3.524 
miles of all tracks which it itself owns 
jointly with one of its lessors. 

Entrance into Chicago, Ill.; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, 
Kans.; Kansas City, Mo. and Omaha, 
Nebr., is by means of trackage rights over 
the tracks of other carriers. 

Capital stock and long-term debt.—The 
carrier had outstanding, on date of val- 
uation, a total par value of $114,961,415 in 
stocks and long-term debt, of which $45,- 
210,513 represented common stock, $43,- 
867,902 preferred stock, and $25,883,000 
funded debt. 

Investment In Equipment 

Investment in 
The investment of the carrier in road 
and equipment, including land, on date 
of valuation, is stated in its books as 
$110,795,.628.18. If readjustments were 
made, this amount would be reduced to 
$110,630,799.88. 

The carrier owns securities of other 
companies, held for noncarrier purposes. 
Their par value is $46,868,989.06 and their 
book value, stated by the carrier as its 
net investment in other companies, is $7.- 
770,068.46. If certain readjustments were 
‘made, the amount last stated would be 
increased to $7,914,085.97. 

The carrier owns and holds cash on 
hand and material and supplies in the 
amount of $3,805.425. Of this amount, 
$1,062,000 is necessary for its use as work- 
ing capital and that sum is, therefore, 
included in the final value stated else- 
where in this report. The remainder, $2, 
743,425, 1s Owned and held by the car- 
rier for noncarrier purposes. 





New England Fisheries 

Total landings of fishery products at 
Boston and Gloucester, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., for the six months ended June 
30 amounted to 140,116,947 pounds, valued 
at $4,615,814. compared with 177,495,080 
pounds valued at $6,511,787 for the same 
period the previous year, a decrease of 21 
per cent in amount and 29 per cent in 
value. (Bureau of Fisheries.) 
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To the Holders of 


First Mortgage 614% Gold Bonds, 
Series A, due 1949, and €% Series 
B, due 1955, and 

Ten Year 7% Secured Gold 
Bonds, due 1934, of 


Florida Public Service 
Corhpany 


Notice is hereby given that the pres- 
ent offers to accept Florida Publie 
Service Company bonds in exchange 
for securities of Associated Gas and 
Electric Company will terminate on 
August 31, 1931. 

All remaining holders of these is- 
sues desirous of taking advantage of 
these offers should immediately for- 
ward their bonds to the Depositary. 


Deposits may be made through your 
security dealer, bank or sent direct to 
The Public National Bank & Trust 
Company, 76 William Street, New 
ork City. 

Bonds must be received prior to 
the close of business August 31, 
1931 or postmarked on or before 


e that date. 


| Te Generat FINance Corporation, 
| 61 Broadway, New York City 
———————————— 
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Loss Sustained 
In Prior Years 


Held Deductible 


Taxpayer Who Managed Cor- 
poration Declared to Be 
Entitled to ‘Net Loss’ on 
Sale of Its Stock 


[Continued from Page 6. 


that they employed no capital in their 
trade or business regularly carried on and 
suffered no net loss that could be carried 
Over to other years. The court was care- 
ful to say that it was concerned only with 
the meaning of the phrase as used in sec- 
tion 204 (a), which is of course our situa- 
tion here. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has followed 
Flint v. Stone Tracy Company in its defi- 
nition of “business.” In Schwinn v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 9 B. T. A. 
1304, it said, “The chief occupation or 
business of one, so far as worldly pursuits 
are concerned, is that which is of principal 
concern to him, of some permanency in 
its nature, and on which he chiefly relies 
for his livelihood or as the means of 
acquiring wealth. great or small.” Again 
in Ostenberg v. Commissioner of Internal 
Reverue, 17 B. T. A. 738, 746, “It appears 
from the evidence that Ostenberg was a 


capitalist and an investor on a large scale. | 


He invested in stocks and bonds and in 
various enterprises which showed a pros- 
pect of profit. Such investing and con- 
nections with the various enterprises in 
which he was interested constituted the 
only business he had, the source of his 
income, and his means of livelihood.” 


Benefits of Statute 


The statute does not provide that to 
secure the benefits the taxpayer must be 
engaged in only one business. It is any 
“trade or business.” A party may be en- 
gaged in many kinds of business and still 
be entitled to the benefit of the statute. 
Oscar K. Eysenbach, 10 B. T. A. 716; In 
re E. M. Elliott, 15 B. T. A. 494; Crane 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 17 
B. T. A. 720. Under the Hughes case, 
supra, one-fifth of petitioner's time was 
devoted to looking after his investments, 
and the court referred to that as his busi- 
ness of investment banking. 

An isolated transaction in itself would 
not be a busines regularly carried on, but 
it. could well be a part of a general busi- 
ness. In Goldberg v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 36 F. (2d) 551, (the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia) the question discussed is whether 
Goldberg was entitled to a deduction with- 
in the meaning of section 204 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 resulting from loss 
Sustained by the sale of a house and lot. 
The court found that this was a single 
isolated business venture. His regular 
business of buying and selling real estate 
Was carried on through a corporation. He 
owned the entire stock of the corporation, 
but it was a distinct entity and the busi- 
ness of appellant was not the business of 
the corporation. The loss susteined in the 
individual transaction was held to have re- 
sulted from a private transaction and not 
Sustained in appellant's regular trade or 
business. 

Limits of Deduction 


In Mente v. Eisner, 266 F. 161, it was 
held that deductions incurred in trade are 


limited to losses incurred in the actual | 


business of the taxpayer as distinguished 
from isolated transactions and do not in- 
clude losses sustained through dealings on 
an exchange by one engaged in another 
business 

In Pabst v. Lucas, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, 6 B. T. A. 843 (affirmed 
in 36 F. (2d) 614) petitioner’s business 
was that of pharmaceutical preparations, 
and an operating owner of and investor 
in mines. He claimed a loss under sec- 
tion 204 (a) by reason of an investment 
in a corporation to manufacture porch 
Shades and in the management of which 
he had no voice. The Board refused to 
allow it and the @ourt of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia sustained the Board. 
In Rogers v. United States, 41 F. (2d) 865, 
the court held that the investment of 
his professional income by a physician 
did not in itself constitute a “business 
regularly carried on.” 

Opinion of Board 

The Board of Tax Appeals regarded the 
loss in the sale of the railroad as an iso- 
lated transaction, and referred to it as a 
business in which petitioner had an -in- 
vestment. The railroad corporation was 
not a separate and distinct enterprise— 
it was no different than if petitioner had 
built a wagon road in order to haul lum- 
ber out of his timber lands. It was con- 
structed solely as an aid to his timber 
holding companies and was a part of the 
general enterprise. It was merely the 
alter ego of petitioner. The statute refers 
particularly to losses ‘“‘sutained from the 
sale or other disposition of real estate, 
machinery, and other capital assets, used 
in the conduct of such trade or business.” 
The railroad could be regarded as a part 
of the capital assets. It may be assumed 
that when the property was devcloped the 
railroad was no longer needed, so the sale 
was made. 

Much said in argument as to peti- 
tioner being engaged solely in holding the 
securities oi the enterprises in which he 
was interested. and that he was a mere 
investor receiving the ordinary returns of 
ownership. A parity mey have investments 
in corporate stock, have no particular oc- 
cupation, and live on the return of his 
investments. That would not constitute 
business under the statute in question. 
He may, however, take such an active part 
in the management of the enterprise in 
which he has investments as to amount 
to the carrying on of a business. 


Previous Decision Cited 

In Ames v. Commissioner of Internal! 
Revenue, 49 F. (2d). 853 this court said 
that an executor might carry on such 
activities for the purpose of earning 
profits as would constitute the doing of 
business. In Bedell v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 30 F. (2d) 622, 624, the 
court said, “A trader on an exchange, who 
makes a living in buying and selling se- 
curities or commodities, may be said to 
carry on a ‘business’; a person who fre- 
quents brokers’ offices, and ccntinually 
dabbles in real estate is conceivably quite 
different. 

Most men who have capital change their 
investments, and may speculate all the 
time; we should hardly call this a busi- 
ness, though the line is undoubtedly hard 
to draw. We think the line here is not 
difficult to draw. The business of peti- 
tioner was not merely looking after invest- 
ments or reaping the return of past labor 
represented thereby. He had an office 
with a complete organization and gave 
personal attention to and participated in 
the management of these various compa- 
nies and enterprises in which he had the 
investments, not for the purpose of con- 


iS 


serving them merely, but of carrying them | 


on successfully and making them profita- 
ble. 
ceiving no salary except such as might 
cover his expenses. His work for these 
different enterprises was not merely spo- 
radic. but was a continuous and regular 
carrying on. Petitioner testifies he worked 


when he was practicing law. 


ments, but also of his labor expended in 


To this he gave his entire time, re-| 


| tion. 
was the result not alone of his invest-| When an activity ceases to be isolated and! pressed in this opinion. 
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STATEMENT 


——" Aug. 24. Made Public Aug. 26, 1931 “=~ 
Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 


$2,051,652.15 
1,302,596.51 


2,094,323.15 
604,784.81 


$6,053,356 .62 
108,672,104.45 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Balance previous day 
$114,725,461.07 | 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$9,454,737.08 | 
132,363.63 | 
369,489.29 


1,121,671.53 
. $16,089,899.00 | 
1,028,227.75 | 
97,607.334.32 


$114,725,461.07 


Total ...cccccccescvetecees 
Public debt expenditures .... 
Balance today cae nbeeeens.s 


Total 


2 | 
connection with the management of the | 
companies in which he had such invest- 
ments. The combination of the two is his | 
vocation. 

Can it be said that the numerous in- 
vestment bankers, underwriters, manufac- 
turers, promoters, and others, who having 
large investments in enterprises give their 
time and attention to assisting in the | 
management of such enterprises in order 
to make them successful, are nothing but 
investors and not engaged in any business 
reguiarly carried on? We think not. | 
Whether petitioner’s business, viewing his 
entire activities, be regarded as a general 
one involving active participation in the 
supervision of the various companies in 
which he was interested, or whether he be 
regarded as carrying on a number of sep- 
arate kinds of business, among which was 
the development of the timber holdings, 
the loss in question occurred in a business 
regularly carried on. 


Business of Investors 


We are satisfied from a careful survey 
of the authorities that no decision can be 
found in favor of respondent's position, 
except the decision of the Board in this 
case, which has been practicaliy overruled 
by its subsequent decisions, to some of | 
which we now refer. | 

This case was decided,June 20, 1929. | 
Sept. 30, 1929, the decision in Crane ve) 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 17 B. 
T. A. 720, was promulgated. The member 
of the Board who dissented from the 
opinion in this case wrote the opinion in 
that. There is considerable similarity in 
the two cases. Crane devoted his time to 
the financing and supervising of mining 
and railroad corporations. This work took | 
his time with the exception of one-half 
day a week, which he devoted to other 
corporations, from which he received a 
salary. His business was carrying on the 
financing of these corporations, which 
took the form sometimes of loans and at 
others of the acquisition of stock. He suf- | 
fered losses on loans made to one of the 
corporations, and in the sale of stocks, 
and asked that his net loss be taken into 
consideration under section 204 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. It was held that 
petitioner was engaged in business under 
the statute 


{ 
| 


Loss From Trade 


On ihe same day the Board decided the 
case of Ostenberg et al. vy Commissioners 
of Internal Revenue, 17 B. T. A. 738. Pe- 
titioners’ investments there covered a wide | 
range of business. He divided his time be- 
tween different enterprises such as banks, 
laundries, farms, in which he had invest- 
ments. The Board held that during the 
years 1921 to 1923 Ostenberg was regularly 
engaged in carrying on a trade or business | 
within the meaning of section 204(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. In Baker v.} 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 17 B.| 
T. A. 733, petitioner was engaged in the 
business of organizing and promulgating 
corporations, and was required as an in- 
cident thereto to finance some of them 
with his personal funds. He suffered a 
loss by the lending of money to one of 
them. The Board held that the loss re-| 
sulted from the operation of a trade or} 
business regularly carried on. 

The opinion in Potter v. Commissioner 
of Internal Renvenue, 18 B. T. A. 549, 
was promulgated in December, 1929. 
Petitioner there was actively interested 
as stockholder and managing director 
in various hotel enterprises which he con- | 
ducted in his private capacity and later 
through corporations. In some instances 
he received a small salary. He sold out 
his stock in one of the companies at a 
considerable loss. He claimed the loss 
as a deductible one. The*Board held that 
his loss was not one in an isolated busi- 
ness transaction, but was an incident of a 
regular vocation. It points out that the 
investment and the personal manage- 
men were clearly related, each dependent 
on the other, and that in the hotel line of 
business he was employing in 1923 jointly 
his time and his capital, and this had} 
been his sole business. It was held that 
he was carrying on a definite and distinct 
business constituting a regular vocation, 
and that in carrying on that business he 
incurred the loss. 


| 


Differences in Cases 


Mr. Potter was not merely an investor, 
but gave to the business in which his! 
funds were invested his personal attention 
exactly the same as Mr. Washburn did, 
though Mr. Potter seems to have received 
salaries. The investment and _ personal 
management existed in both cases, and 
the two combined produced the income. 
The only distinction in the case is that 
Mr. Potter's enterprises related entirely | 
to the hotel business, while Washburn 
had a diversity of interests, although the 
loss that is sought to be deducted here 
occurred entirely out of the timber-hold- 
ing business. However, the statute, as we 


{have pointed out before, in order to con- 


fer its benefits does not require that the 
taxpayer shall have but one business. 

June 2, 1930, the opinion in Anthony 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 20 
B. T. A. 5, was filed, which can hardly 
be said to be in harmony with its opinion 
in the present case. Oct. 8, 1930, the 
Board filed its decision in the case of 
Averill v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, 20 B. T. A. 1196. In the light of*this 
case we do not see how respondent can 
claim the Board's decision was right in 
the present case, for the Averill case and 
the present case cannot be satisfactorily 
reconciled. 

In that case petitioner was a man of 
large resources and interested in many 
varieties of business in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. He maintained an office and em- 
ployes, and gave his time to looking after 
different enterprises in which he had in- 
vestments, some of which were corpora- 
tions, and others of a personal nature. 
He sustained a loss by one of these cor- 
porations going into receivership and 
liquidating. The sole issue in that case 
was whether he had sustained a loss in 
1922 which could be carried forward and 
applied in 1923 under the provisions of 
section 204 of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
We quote from that opinion as follows: 


Intendment of Statute 

“To come within the intendment of the | 
statute it is not sufficient that the loss 
sustained be sustained in a business trans- | 
action. It must be sustained in a trade} 
or business regularly carried on by the 
taxpayer. This Board has, therefore, dis- | 
tinguished between a business regularly 


Such was J. J. Harriggton, supra. | 


assumes a continuity and importance that 


| stances they did not give the association | tinction between such a statute applied to 


| same rights and were subject to the same! 


| Professor Warren's treatise (Corporate Ad-| 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daity 


U. S. TREASURY Unincorporated Stock Exchange ‘Holiday’ 
Suit as ‘Association’ 


Subject to 


California Act Allowing Service on Any Mem- Land Bank Loans 


ber Found Not to Deny ‘Due Process’ 


[Continued from Page 6.} | 
all were made parties to the action, on a) lished by a number of decisions. (Artana | 
theory of representation. Likewise, where; v. San Jose Scavenger Co., supra; John 
statutory recognition of the association as | Bollman Co. v. S. Bachman & Co., 16 
an entity has been found, suits have been} Cal. App. 590; Craig v. San Fernando Fur- 
permitted without any specific statute on | niture Co., 89 Cal. App. 167; Ferry v. North 
the right te sue. (See United Mine Work- | Pacific Stages et al., 64 Cal. App. Dec. 890; 
ers v. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344,| see, also Gardiner v. Eclipse Grocery Co., 
390; Warren, supra, pp. 664, 669; Sturges, | [Mont.] 234 Pac. 490; Brotherhood of Rail-' 
supra, 33 Yale L. J. 383; Dodd, Dogma) way Trainmen vy. Cook [Tex.] 221 S. W.} 
and Practice in the Law of Associations,| 1949: Warren, supra, p. 249 et seq.) ‘| 


42 Harv. L. Rev. 977, 1001.) We think that it was unquestionably 
The many inconveniences of the rule, competent for the Legislature to enact | 


| were not wholly evaded by these excep-| section 388, and that it is perfectly con- 


tions, and statutes were widely adopted | sistent’ with due process to provide that 
for the purpose of eliminating this proce-| jurisdiction over an association doing busi- 
dural obstacle by permitting suits to be/ ness shall result from service upon one 
brought against the associates in the com-! or more of its members. So far as con- 
mon or association name. In most in-| stitutionality is concerned, we see no dis- 


the right to appear as a plaintiff. These| partnerships and to other unincorporated 
stat'.‘es dealt solely with the manner of | associations. 
bringing actions, and were not intended! we thus arrive at the problem of con- 


to effect any change in the substantive | struction. We must determine whether 
law. Members of associations had the! the provisions of section 388 apply to the 


ame rr 5 2 : | Los Angeles Stock Exchange. In brief, the 
liabilities as before, only now they could) question is whether the association trans- 
be sued by a less complicated and cum-| acts business. 


bersome process. The various State acts 
: - ; | The work of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
are classified and discussed in detail iN | change was described in the affidavits and 
exhibits filed with the trial court. The 
‘record before us is somewhat meager, but 
it appears to cover the important facts. 
| From this record we learn that the ex- 
| change is a voluntary unincorporated as- 
| sociation of about 60 members, who pay 
| dues to the association for the privilege. 
The personnel of the membership is con- 


vantages Without Incorporation, p. 542 
et seq.). 


Previous Decisions 
Sustaining Statutes 


Such statutes, whenever subjected to 
pee 9 eB —. : been | stantly changing. The exchange functions 
Sustained not only as to partnerships, but) through trustees elected annually by the 
as to other unincorporated associations, | members. Members have no interest in 
including those not ofganized for profit.| the property of the association prior to its 


(United States Heater Co. v. Iron Mold-| 4; ; 
ers’ Union, [Mich.] 88 N. W. 889: Appeal | tissolution. The purposes of the exchange, 


: ; Set forth in the constitution and by-laws, 
of Baylor [S. C.} 77 S. E. 59; F. R. Patch | are, in part, to furnish rooms and other 
Mfg. Co. v. Capeless, [Vt.] 63 Atl. 938; | facilities for the transaction of their busi- 
- also, Sugg v. Thornton, 132 U. S. 524; ness by its members, as brokers; to op- 
: ttredge v. Grannis, (N. Y.] 155 N. E.| erate a general stock exchange for the 
3; Esteve Bros. & Co. v. Harrell, (C. C.| listing, calling, trading in, buying and sell- 
A.) 272 Fed. 382; Thomas v. Nathan, | ing of stocks, bonds and securities of all 
[Fla.] 62 So. 206; Brooks & Ellis v. Mc- 


Intyre, 4 Mich. 315: Wrightington, Unin. | “nds. and for the sale and transfer of 


, ; membership rights and privileges; to con- 
corporated Associations, pp. 137, 436; note, | duct a clearing house - the Samer com- | 
Z oe ee 58.) a ae. in United | pletion of any purchases or sales and the 

ates Heater Co. v. Iron Molders’ Union,| proper transfer and delivery of shares of 


Colorado Governor Seeks! 


bank asking for immediate 


; the very 


| field of business endeavor. 


|loss, and the party clamining it must be 


| which the loss occurs. 


;interest therein.” 


|}case from the later cases. 


supra, spoke briefly and to the point when | 
it said (88 N. W. 893): 


“The law deals with conditions as they | 
exist. It recognizes that there may be) 
unincorporated voluntary associations. | 
clubs, and societies in this State * * *! 
and also that it may be necessary or de- 
sirable to make them defendants in an 
action at law or proceeding in chancery | 
** * It is for the Legislature to deter- 
mine who may sue and be sued, so long 
as it does not interfere with vested rights | 
or deny any remedy. ‘As a general rule,) 
every State has complete control over the 
remedies which it offers its suitors in its) 
courts * * * And any rule or regulation 
in regard to the remedy which does not,| 
under pretense of modifying or regulating | 
it, take away or impair the right itself, | 
cannot be regarded as beyond the proper | 
province of legislation.’ (Cooley, Const. 
Lim. [6th ed.] 442).” | 

In California, section 388 has been fre- | 
quently applied without any questioning of 
its validity. The leading case is Artana! 
v. San Jose Scavenger Co., 181 Cal. 628, 


| which involved ari action against a part-| 


nership in its common name, and the! 
court said that a partnership was, for the 
purposes of the statute, “regarded as a} 
legal entity distinct from its members.” | 
In Armstrong v. Superior Court, 173 Cal. ! 
341, the court briefly expressed the view 
that it was applicable to a labor union.! 
A number of well-considered cases, here- 
inafter discussed, have dealt with its ap- 
plication to unincorporated associations 
of various kinds. 


They have all tacitly recognized the va- 
lidity of the statute. Whether, for the 
purpose of the suit, the unincorporated 
association is to be considered an entity. 
or whether the statute merely permits an 
action to be brought against the associates 
in the name of the association, is a point 
upon which the decisions from other ju- 
risdictions are not in agreement. In Cali- 
fornia the entity theory has been estab- 


characterize it as an activity regularly en- 
gaged in, must necessarily depend on the 
facts of each particular case. 

“Obviously in every case a business to 
be regularly carried on must be char- 
acterized by a continuing activity in some 


The loss con- 
templated by the statute is an operating | 


the operator of the trade or business in| 
Therefore, a busi- | 
ness regularly carried on by the taxpayer 
means a business regularly operated by 
the taxpayer on his own behalf.” | 

The Board points out that relief to 
stockholders who suffer loss through| 
liquidation of a corporation must often 
be denied for the reason that the same 
is an investment loss and not an operat- 
ing loss and that upon the sale of stocks 
or bonds or failure or liquidation of the 
corporation the stockholders or bondhold- 
ers may Sustain an operating loss, which is 
different. from the operating loss of the 
corporation, “and must rest upon the 
ground that investments in such stocks or 
bonds is a part of, or incident to, the 
operation of a trade or business regularly , 
carried on by the taxpayer. 


Losses of Individuals 


It is obvious that an individual may 
suffer a ‘net loss’ within the meaning of 
the statute upon the failure of a corpora- | 
tion or a sale or other disposition of his 
The Board refers di- 
rectly to its decision in this case as fol- 
lows, “The line between one who invests 
in corporations and another whose deal- 
ings with corporations is so broad that 
it may be said to be his trade or busi- 
ness is not one which may be drawn 
clearly. See J. L. Washburn, 16 B. T. A.! 
1091; T. I. Crane, supra; W. H. Ostenberg, | 
supra; Elmore L. Potter, supra; E. D. An-| 
thony, 20 B. T. A. 5. It is difficult to dis-| 
tinguish the decision in the Washburn) 
We believe, | 
however, that the principles upon which} 
these later cases were decided is sound, 
that they should be followed, and that the | 


{ 
' 


| has 


‘Banking Superintendent 


stock, bonds and securities; to develop and | 


| extend the market for stocks, bonds, and! 


securities; to borrow and loan money, give 
and take sectrity therefor, and to acquire 
by purchase or otherwise, own, hold, lease, 
enjoy, sell, convey and otherwise deal in 
and with real estate and interests therein 
and personal property; and generally to 
do any and all things necessary and} 
proper in the conduct of the “business” 
and in the carrying out of the purposes 
of the association. 

In pursuance of these objects, property 
of considerable value has been acquired by 
the exchange, title to which is vested in 
the trustees. It appears that it has or- 
ganized and controls “Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange Building Corporation,’ which 
was, at the time of this action, construct- 
ing an office building in Los Angeles, for 
the occupation of which rentals are to be 
charged and collected by the corporation. 
This and other activifies are not limited 
to dealings between members. 

Thus an escrow department is main- 
tained, which is available to outsiders 
transferring securities, upon payment of 
the required fees. A charge is made to the 


| corporations whose securities are listed on 


the exchange. Memberships are some- 
times sold by the association.” An insur-'| 
ance fund is maintained for members 
Through these various means the ex- 
change has collected and expended large 
sums of money, and now has, according 
to an affidavit on file with the trial court, | 
an accumulated surplus of over $1,000,000. 
To be continued im the issue of 
Aug. 28. 


Nebraska Security Added 
To Maine Legal List 


AuGusta, Me., Aug. 26. 
Bank Commissioner Sanger N. Annis 
/ announced the addition to the list 
of investments legal for savings banks in 
Maine the following security: Nebraska 
Power Company, Ist 4'2s, 1981. 


Is Appointed in Georgia | 


' Czechoslovakia 


Asked | 
In Two States on 
| 


Relief for Borrowers; 
Moratorium Sought in 
Louisiana Legislature 


Denver, Coto... Aug. 26. | 

The Governor of Colorado, William H.| 
Adams, has, written to the president of; 
the Wichita, Kans., Federal Land Bank, ; 
suggesting that a moratorium or other re- 
lief on Federal farm loans is desirable if 
widespread foreclosures on farm homes is| 
to’ be avoided. 

Governor Adams’ letter, made public} 
by him, follows in full text: 

A very urgent demand is reaching me! 
from many or the borrowers of your 
relief of a 
temporary nature on payments of loans. | 

No doubt you are quite familiar with 
general distress in agriculture 
due to exceedingly low prices, together 
with widely scattered drought conditions. 

In Colorado our farmers who have 
raised a good crop cannot get enough 
out of it to pay for the expense of har- 
vesting it,- leaving nothing for taxes, 
interest, and payment on loans. The 
drought-stricken areas which fortunately 
are not extensive in this State, have no 
resources to even meet the most neces- 
sary current expenses. It would seem that 
a moratorium or other relief on Federal 
farm loans is desirable if we are to avoid 
widespread foreclosures on farm homes. 

We will be very glad to do what we 
can to assist you in arriving at the true 
state of conditions in Colorado, and in 
any other direction that you might 
suggest. 


Baton Rovuce, La., Aug. 26. 

The Louisiana Legislature, which con- 
vened in special session Aug. 25 to con- 
sider legislation restricting cotton plant- 


| ing in 1932, has received a proposal] that 


Congress be memorialized to pass legisla- 
tion for a moratorium on Federal Land 
Bank mortgages. 

There was also offered a _ proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution pro- 
viding that idle agricultural lands shall 
not be taxed when they are idle for the 
whole of a taxable year. 


A bill was introduced providing that} 


the growing of cotton in Louisiana shall 


be prohibited in 1932 if three-fourths of | 
the cotton acreage in the Southern States | 


is likewise prohibited. ‘The bill is sub- 
mitted as a measure for the extermination 
of natural enemies of cotton. 

Another measure introduced proposes 


that $400,000 be borrowed for carrying, 


on tick eradication in the State. 

The Legislature also 
posed memorial 
constitutional convention to consider t 


Nations Owe America 


Nearly 1114 Billion 


Treasury Statement Shows Most 
Of Debt Has Been Funded 


{Continued from Page 2.) 
$518,000,000 under the Young plan, and 


approximately $2,418,000,000 in pre-Dawes 
plan payments. 


Total indebtedness of foreign governments 
to the United States and total payments re- 
ceived as of June 30, 1931: 
Total indebtedness 

{payments on 

principal 
deducted) 
$11,959,917.49 .. 
23,752,217.00 
400,680,000.00 


Total payments 
received 
Armenia .. 
Austria 
Belgium 

Cuba 


"$862,668.00 


ca oP 12,286,751.58 
*167,071,023.07 18,304,178.09 
16,466 ,012.87 
8,604 000.00 
3.863 650,000.00 
4,398.000,000.00 
31.516,000.00 
1,908 ,560.00 
2,004,900 000.00 
6 888 664.20 


Estonia .. 
Finland . 
France 
Great 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 

Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
Nicaragua 
Poland 
Rumania 
Russia 
Yugoslavia . 


486 075,891.00 
1,911,798,298.67 
3,091 ,936.01 
468 466.32 
97,584,421 .90 
634,166.79 
36,471.56 
1,128,580.22 
168,783.13 
22,646,297.55 
4.761 ,945.76 
8,748,878.87 
2,588,771 .69 


Britain 


+6.197,682.00 
290,627.99 

206 057,090.00 
*63,860,560.43 
192,601 297.37 

61 623,000.00 
$11,466,028,562.42 $2,627,580,897.72 
*Difference between principal of funded debt 
and amount here stated represents deferred 


| payments provided for in the funding agree- 


ATLANTA, Ga., Aug. 26. 
R. E. Gormely, of Cuthbert, has been | 


| appointed to succeed A. B. Mobley as| 
| State Superintendent of Banks, according 


to an announcement by Governor Richard 
B. Russell Jr. The appointment will be 
effective Jan. 1. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 
sioner. has announced: Brown County Bank 
New Ulm, consolidated with the Citizens 
State Bank, same place, under title of latter. | 


Chilean Congress he Seeking H igher | 


ments, for which gold bonds of the respective 
debtor governments have been or will be de- 
livered to the Treasury 

yIncrease over amount funded due to ex- 
ercise of options to pay one-half of interest 
due on original issue of bonds in bonds of 
debtor governments. 

‘Represents proceeds of liquidation of fi- 
nancial affairs of Russian Government in 
this country. (Copies of letters dated May 
23, 1922, from the Secretary of State and re- 
ply of the Secretary of the Treasury dated 
Ju 2, 1922, in regard to loans to the 
Russian Government and liquidation of af- 
fairs of the latter in this country, appear 
in the Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the fiscal year 1922, as 
Exhibit 79. p. 283, and in the combined an- 
nual reports of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, Exhibit 2, p. 84.) 


Tariff Rate on Imported Commodities 


Announcement of Action Follows Declaration of Mora- 
torium on Foreign Debts 


received a pro- | 
to Congress to call a 
he | 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


S 


| departed p 
| States from January 1 to July 31, and in 


52,191,273.24 | 


1,248,432.07 | 
2,954,685.27 | 


STATE 


ee 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 26 


New York, Aug. 26—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
héreby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: . 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria-(lev) .. és 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) vias 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) .. 
Hungary (pengo) 

Beaty (UES) wees 
Netherlands (guilde 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ..... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) + 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver . 


14.0413 
13.9472 
7191 
2.9625 


POO) ccciccas canes 


Shoe Indu 
To Show Recovery, 


Declares Mr. Doak 


Labor Secretary Appeals to 
Public to Help Dispel 
‘Cloud of Fear’ Which Is 
Retarding Business 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

other important activity that is taking 
place in our national life which is some- 
what of a departure from the older, days. 
For instance, in the year 1913, theré were 
1,387,318 alien immigrant® admitted to the 
United States either to take the place of 
or to compete with the American work- 
ing man. While for the calendar year of 
1930 only 180,251 aliens came in for that 
purpose. 

For the first seven months of the year 
1913, 790,593 immigrants were admitted to 
the United States as against 24,818 for 
the first seven months of the year 1931, 
which shows that there has been a re- 
duction of more than 30 to 1 in the en- 
tries for those comparative periods. Or, 
when the entries for June of this year 
of 3,534 are compared with the entries for 
June, 1913, 176,261, we find that the re- 
duction is approximately 50 to 1 


BANKING 9 


| a 


Foreign Trade - 
Of Germany Cut: 
About One-third 


‘Decline Shown in Imports’ 
And Exports for First 
Half of Year as Available 
Balance Gains 


German imports for the first six months 
of 1931 dropped approximately $456,000,- 
|000 from the total for the same period” 
|last year, while exports during the same- 
| period declined about $350,000,000, result-, 
jing in a total reduction in foreign trade 
of about one-third, the Department of 
|Commerce announced Aug. 23. 
| At the same time, however, the avail- 
jable trade balance has been increased to 
nearly 1,000,000,000 marks, and will ex- 
ceed 2,000,000,000 marks for the entire year, 
and it is believed by observers that the 
greater part of the exchange gained by the 
favorable balance will be available due to 
the war debt moratorium, to balance sums 
taken out of Germany during the present 
|vear through flight of capital and with- 
drawal of short-term credit. 

The Department’s announcement follows 
jin full text: 


German foreign trade, which for several 
}years has remained fairly stable, showed 
}a decline of approximately one-third dur- 
jing the first half of the current year as 
‘compared with its former levels, accord- 
|ing to a report received in the Commerce 
{Department from Assistant Commercial 
| Attache Douglas Miller at Berlin. 


Imports Lower 


| Imports during the first six months of 
1931 were reduced by approximately $456,- 
000,000 from the total of approximately 
$1,380,000,000 during the corresponding 
period. of last year. Exports during the 
same period registered a decline of approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 from the correspond- 
ing 1930 total of approximately $1,490,- 
' 000,000. 


Part of this decline of course, represents 
| lower price levels, but this does not en- 
tirely account for the smaller trade fig- 
ures, German information indicates. 

The lower purchasing power and the 
iong depression in Germany, which has 
persisted since the-second half of 1927, is 
causing a general reduction in the volume. 
of business movements and especially in 
the demand for imported goods German 
reports reveal. The recent financial crisis, 
{which began about the middle of July, 
| undoubtedly means a further reduction in 
the purchasing power of the public and 
a drastic curtailment of imports. This 
tendency, which would under any circum- 
stances be pronounced, will be directly fos- 
tered by the attitude of the government, 
which is endeavoring to conserve the capi- 
tal of the country and to prevent any 
sums from going abroad that «an be kept. 
at home. “Under these conditions, it is 
pointed out, American companies selling. 
goods to Germany must be prepared to 
enter upon a period of severe competition 
in which price will be the most important 
point of consideration. 


Or, further, for the first seven months! 


of this calendar year there were admitted 
to the United States 24.818 
And during this same period there wem 


| deported, by regular deportation proceed- 


ings of the Department of Labor, 11,315. 


| During the same period 7,164 aliens sub- 


ject to deportation were permitted to de- 

part voluntarily. ; 
There were 38,566 emigrant 

voluntarily from 


aliens who 
the United 


addition thereto, as a result of a ruling 
obtained early in April this year, there 
were 831 indigent aliens permitted to de- 
part from the United States at the ex- 
pense of the Government to their own 
native countries 

Departures Exceed Admissions 

The deportees thus subject to deporta- 
tion, but who were permitted to volun- 
tarily depart, and the indigents whose 
expenses were paid by our Government 
totaled 57,876. When these departures are 
compared with the admissions for the first 
seven months of this calendar year, we 
find that the ratio of departures to admis- 
sions is 1 to 2.3, or, in other words, for 
each one immigrant admitted two and 
three-tenths aliens have departed. 

This I consider a great contribution to 
the general well-being and welfare of the 
wage-earners in the United States, fur- 
ther demonstrating what has been done to 
protect our home workers. 

No matter how keen is our desire to aid 
the people of other nations, our first duty 
is to safeguard the imterest of our own 
citizens and those who have been admitted 
here from other countries. This is the 
sole reason for my intense interest in re- 
stricting immigration, and for pointing to 
the vast reduction in the number coming 
here in recent months. 

These restrictive laws and the policies 
put into effect by the President have 
served to lessen the competition for work 
and to add to the numbers of the em- 
ployed by making employment opportuni- 
ties more widely available to our native- 
born and naturalized citizens, and to those 
who, of a right, have gained the privilege 
of living in our midst. 

Employment is the keynote of Labor's 
structure, and our endeavors to keep labor 
and employment as continual partners 
must depend largely upon the unbroken 
employment of our eligible workers, and 
a harmonious relationship between them 
and their employers. 

In furtherance of the promotion of em- 
ployment, we have reorganized and ex- 
panded our Federal Employment Service, 
operating in every State in the Union and 
cooperating with State and municipal 
services as another contribution to the 
public needs in these times, as well as for 
the future when business is again in full 
swing. 


immigrants. | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


cent mineral oil: 0.50 (0.33); nonspecified 
lubricating grease, with or without mix- 
ture of other substances: 1 (0.80); wire,! 
for whatever use, covered with insulating | 
material or other substances other than} 
silk: 4.40 (0.20); pitch base insulation com- 
position: 1 (0.30); nonspecified connec-/| 
tions and parts for electric current rails: 
2 (0.50); pneumatic rubber tires, linings 


j No Major Strikes Reported 
| We are seeking to maintain peace in 
resistance coils; 1 peso per gross kilo (1),| industry through.our Conciliation Service, 
effective Sept, 1, 0.50; and nonspecified | and for the first time during a grave busi- 
pieces and parts for vehicles; 2 pesos per | ness recession in this country we have wit- 
gross kilo (1.32), effective Sept. 1, 1 peso. nessed no serious labor disturbances, an 
Paper hats, now dutiable as manufac-| evidence of the spirit of cooperation and 
tures of paper, at 6 pesos per legal kilo,| good will that exists pretty generally be- | 
would be classified under one of the fol-| tween employers and employes throughout 
owing items, dutiable at the rates in- the Nation. 
dicated, per unit; hats of palm, straw or I urge on the employed worker, on the, 
other vegetable fibres, not trimmed for! manufacturers and on every commercial | 
; men or boys; 4; same, trimmed, 10; same! and building executive, and on the edi- | 


|evidenced by the decisions we have cited,’ machines or apparatus and parts: 8 (4); 


|tion which it took therein, and has come 
|to the conclusion, as stated in the Averill! 


|expressing the corrett doctrine. 


| 204(a) of the Revenue Act of 1921, and en- 


5. 4 |reversed and the case remanded to the) cluding motor gasoline 
as hard at his new line of work as he did| carried on and a single, isolated transac- | 


His income | 


instant case falls within them.” jena men tames: 10 (9); Wievery tagee 
Ever since the decision in this case, as. zines in Spanish: 1 (0.01); calculating 
the Board‘has veered away from the posi- | and typewriters and parts: 8 (4). 
} (bd) In the dutiable units indicated: 
case, that the later cases are sound, and,| Petroleum and other rectified mineral 


eee =, —_— on ae oils, for lighting, in tankers; 30 pesos per 
stated to us in the oral argument by coun-| hectoliter (15); same, in containers; 40 


|sel upon inquiry from the Bench that the! pesos per gross metric quintal 2 (25); and 


Averill case had not been appealed, so|Nonspecified manufactures of paper cloth, 

respondent evidently accepts that case as, 88 Carpets, belts, suspenders, etc.; 40 pesos 
If the| per legal kilos (6). 

decision there is right the decision in this! On the following commodities there are 


|case is wrong. We are satisfied that peti-| shown, in addition to the present and 
| tioner was engaged in a business regularly | 


i i | proposed duties, the rates recently estab- | 
carried on within the meaning of section lished to become effective Sept. 1, 1931 
(present rates in parentheses): 

Benzine, petroleum ethers, ordinary, in- 
in tankers; 40 
Board of Tax Appeals for appropriate pesos per hectoliter (3), effective Sept. 1, 
action in accordance with the views ex-, 20; same, in containers; 50 pesos per gross 
|metric quintal (42), effective Sept. 1, 30; | 


titled, under section 204(b) to the deduc-| 
tion sought. The decision is therefore 


Reversed and remanded. 


| newspapers and reviews, 


for women or girls, not lined or trimmed; 
4; same, lined or trimmed, 10. 


This measure would repeal a provision 


| whereby the President of Chile may re- 


turn to importers of special paper for 
when proof is! 
submitted that it has actually been used 
for printing newspapers, etc., 0.04 pesos 
per gross kilo of the normal import duty | 
of 0.05 peso per gross kilo applying to! 
this paper. If this use is not proved,' 
such paper will be dutiable at 0.50 pesos 
per gross kilo. 

The present import duties on petroleum 
for furnaces, boilers and motors, which 
are 12, 6 and 3 pesos per gross ton, re-! 
spectively, would only apply to the port 
of Caldera, and all ports north. For the 
port of Huasco, and all ports south, these 
Products would be dutigble at 40 pesos 
per gross ton for the present year, with 
an additional 20 pesos per ton each 
semester during 1932, except for such 
petroleum as was imported by petroleum 
and copper companies for productive and} 


bulbs for lighting and heating, and heater’ metallurgical purposes. 


tors of our newspapers, on our clergy and 
professional men and in fact on every citt- 
zen that they give aid and encouragement | 
to the end that the cloud of fear that se-J 


DIVIDEND NOTICE —— 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 2, 1931. 


WILLIAM M. Bearp, Treasurer 
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Trade Balance Increases 

At the same time the reduction in pur- 
chases of foreign goods has increased the 
available trade balance of Germany to 
nearly 1,000,000,000 marks for the first 
half of the present year. Hopes are ex- 
pressed that the available trade balance 
for the entire year, which is sure to be 
over 2,000,000,000 marks, will in fact ap- 
proach 3,000,000,000 marks, (Mark=ap- 
proximately 24 cents.) 

Since Germany is excused from further 
payment of reparations for one year be- 
ginning July 1, it seems evident that the 
greater part of the exchange gained by 
the favorable trade balance will then be 
available to balance the sums taken out 
of Germany during the present year 
through the flight of capital and the with- 
drawal of foreign short-term, credits, ob- 
servers point out 


riously shadows the land shall be dispelled 
so that the light which surely is there 
may come again quickly. 

Recently the President has selected a 
committee of outstanding public men and 
women to coordinate the aétivities of 
Federal, State, city and county organiza- 
tions and officials throughout the Nation 
for the purpose of mobilizing the couns 
try’s unemployment relief agencies. With 
the increase in the public building pro- 
gram, augmented by private construction 
and the spirit of cooperation evident 
throughout our Nation, I am hopeful of a 
substantial improvement in the coming 
months. 

A specialist of the Department of Labor 
just back from Europe after a four- 
month intens:ve study of employment 
reports: 

“The United States is the one country 
in the world that is feeling the effects 
of the world-wide depression less than any 
other country in the world. For this we 
have to thank our system of government 
that gives the freest possible play to 
individual initiative and industry and to 
the Administration which has _ insisted 
upon the maintenance of high wages.” 

With our resources, our business genius, 
our skilled workers, our strong financial 
condition, America must soon take its 
proper place as a busy nation with all 
our people regularly employed, nappy and 
contented. We are working to this end. 
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FRANKLIN, 


Birthplace of : 
Daniel Webster. 
Manufacturing 
—woolens, ho- 
siery, hacksaws, 
needles. Knit- 
ting machinery, 
automobile 
parts. Dairy 
tarming, poul- 
try, timber, 


One of 
2000 communities 
served by 


TATIONAL 
GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 
New England Public Service Company 
Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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Character Education Courses 
as Developed in Nebraska + 


Interest of Department of Public Instruction 
in Providing Teachers in Schools With Ade- 
quate Material for Classroom Work 


By CHARLES W. TAYLOR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


LAW passed by the 1927 Legislature pre- 
A scribed that every teacher in the public, 

private, parochial schools of the State 
shall so arrange and present his or her in- 
struction as to give special emphasis to com- 
mon- honesty, morality, courtesy, obedience 
to law, and respect for the National Flag, 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Nebraska, respect for parents 
and the home, the dignity and necessity of 
hone$t labor, and other lessons of steadying 
influence which tend to promote and develop 
an upright and desirable citizenry. 

- + 

This law also provides that the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction shall pre- 
pare outlines and give suggestions as will 
best accomplish the purpose set forth by the 
law, the same to be incorporated in the reg- 
ular course of study for the first 12 grades of 
all schools of the State of Nebraska. 

In September of 1927, there was distrib- 
uted to the schools of Nebraska a bulletin 
prepared by Prof. F. M. Gregg and edited by 
Archer L. Burnham, then Director of Sec- 
ondary Education in the State Department. 
Some 25,000 copies of this bulletin were dis- 
tributed during the biennium to the teach- 
ers, leading educators and professional men 
and women of the State. Two years later, 
under the editorship of Dr. G. W. Roseglof, 
present Director of Secoridary Education and 
Teacher Training, a second revised edition 
was published and distributed. The plan of 
these first two bulletins was largely tmtro- 
ductory and the subject only tentative. The 
subject matter was laid down simply as a 
basis for discussion, experimentation and 
study with a view to securing the cooperation 
of all educational agencies of the State work- 
ing together, discussing the courses as out- 
line@ in the most vigorous fashion. 


It was expected that ultimately the State 
Superintendent’s office would bring out some 
material representing the best educational 
thought of the Nation. All teacher-training 
institutions were asked to give attention to 
the importance of providing courses in char- 
acter education for teachers in order that 
these latter might be better equipped to carry 
the increased responsibilities implied in the 
legislation. 

> + 


A third step has now been taken in the 
publication and distribution of three supple- 
mentary bulletins, the first being a bulletin 


Causes of Motor 
Vehicles Accidents 
in North Dakota 


By 
Dr. A. A. Whittemore 


Health Officer, State of 
North Dakota 


=r 


HE noncollision type of automobile acci- 

dent causes the greatest number of 

’ deaths by far, in North Dakota; in fact, 
over three times as many as any other class 
of auto accident. In that regard we are pe- 
culiar, as elsewhere in the United States the 
great problem is the collision type. The rea- 
son for this singularity on our part is in all 
probability due to the fact that North Dakota 
is a rural State, with only four large cities 
and our problem, therefore, is highway traffic 
control instead of city traffic control—only 
one car and one drives involved and no ques- 
tion as to the negligence of two or more 
drivers. 

The second cause for concern is the colli- 
sion of two motor vehicles, followed very 
closely with collision of motor vehicle and 
pedestrian. Most of the latter are caused by 
men at work in the roadway and children 
playing in the streets. 

In the classification “Violations of the 
Driver,” exceeding the speed limit is given 
as the principal cause of accidents. Fifty- 
two drivers were reported as being/ intoxi- 
cated during the past four years in accidents 
where death of one or more persons ensued. 
Improper lights, including glaring lights, is 
the most frequent defect in the car, followed 
by defective lights and steering gear, al- 
though the great majority of the cars are 
listed as having no defects. In the greater 
number, the roadway was reported in good 
condition, while loose gravel was reported in 
several. 


The value of a drivers’ license law has been 
proven in the States where it has been in 
operation for even a short time. Some east- 
ern States have reduced accidental deaths 20 
per cent by this method. 


North Dakota has no such drivers’ license 
law; nor is there any mechanism in the 
State whereby data on accidents can be 
gathered and prevention material distributed. 

We demand that manufacturers equip mo- 
tor vehicles with every conceivable device 
known to science to make cars safe and en- 
joyable, and’ that garages employ efficient 
mechanics to further safeguard our lives, 
which they do. All this is a matter of course 
in North Dakota. We then hand this ma- 
chine, which can be operated with the speed 
of a passenger locomotive, over to any person 
who has money enough to make a down pay- 
ment and allow him to traverse ~ high- 
ways, with no concern as to whether he is 
deaf, blind or paralyzed. Surely the State 
should exercise the same degree of care that 
a private corporation, such as a railway or 
taxicab company does for the safety of its 
people. 

North Dakota is a prairie State, the roads 
are usually flat, the signboard has not yet 
reached the danger point with us, and we 
can see long distances. Therefore, speeding 
is the greatest problem and makes of good 
roads a dangerous hazard. Police officials 
should be most concerned with speeding and 
intoxicated drivers. If a car is parked on 
the street over two hours, that is inconven- 
ience, but if it is driven through an inter- 
section at 30 or more miles per hour, that 
is danger. Therefore, the one should receive 
more attention than the other. 


intended to guide teachers in the develop- 
ment of the Knighthood of Youth plan as 
originally worked out by the National Child 
Welfare Association. The second, “A Club 
Guide” intended for the directing of rural 
boys and girls in the development of their 
own club programs; and the third, intended 
to acquaint the parents with the part they 
may play in the development of a finer type 
of citizenship. 


These bulletins are intended to be of par- 
ticular value to the more than 6,000 rural 
school teachers in Nebraska and will be dis- 
tributed to these people with the full expec- 
tation that they will, in every sense of the 
word, very definitely contribute to and direct 
the program of character building. 


? + 


The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion still insists that fundamentally our 
schools must concern themselves with mat- 
ters of citizenship and conduct in a democ- 
racy. With unprecedented social problems, 
in the midst of economic depression, crime 
and delinquency in public service and com- 
mercial business activity, there is a profound 
feeling that the three Rs must become aug- 
mented. Character education suggests that 
either the emphasis has been misplaced in 
our educational program or that some. ele- 
ments have not been fully recognized. It has 
become increasingly evident to many that 
our emphasis upon the intellectual—the three 
Rs—has left out of our educational picture a 
most important element. The task of the 
teacher and the parent is not only that of 
imparting knowledge and information but of 
training children in matters of desirable 
modes of conduct and behavior in a social 
realm. The what, the why, and the how of’ 
conduct—these become most truly in this 
modern day the necessary responsibility of 
him who would truly become the teacher of 
tomorrow's citizens. 


The Knighthood of Youth, sponsored by 
the National Child Welfare Association, is a 
national club for boys and girls of elemen- 
tary grades. It places emphasis upon activ- 
ities leading to character development, and 
is recommended for pupils of both graded 
and rural schools. 


In this program an attempt is made to 
utilize a school club to help increase the ef- 
forts of pupils in the regular school subjects; 
to help’ with the classroom organization for 
order, discipline, and pupil activities; and to 
help secure the cooperation of parents, This 
program also provides helps for the teacher, 
the parents, and the community worker in 
training the child in citizenship, vocations, 
worthy use of leisure time, and worthy home 
membership. The club activity program con- 
forms to the laws of learning in that it pro- 
vides ways and means for interesting the 
child in practicing the things which bring 
him satisfaction. The child is commended 
for the good he does, the club giving to him 
its sanction and approval for his achieve- 
ment of the activities which result in habit- 
ual socially desirable reactions to life situa- 
tions. 

+ + 


In a similar manner, the principles upon 
which character education rests are realized 
in the club program. The child learns the 
right from the wrong, and has opportunities 
in committee and group discussions to choose 
the right instead of the wrong. He builds 
for himself his own moral code. Through 
the commendation of those whom he admires 
and through the sanction of his own group 
he is Jed to a desire to do right. In this plan, 


no child fails. Each has the thrill of suc-, 


cess, for each accomplishes according to his 
own ability and efforts the things which 
bring him pleasure. 

Children in the organization call them- 
selves modern knights. Their aims are 
achievement and service. Each room is a 
unit. Thus in the rural school, all the grades 
represented in one room are organized as a 
Knighthood of Youth Club or circle of the 
national organization with its own circle 
name, motto, colors, yells, songs, etc. In the 
graded schools, each room is organized in a 
similar way. At scheduled meetings, the 
pupils elect their officers. They also decide 
what committees will be helpful in their 
room, such as a cleanliness committee to care 
for the blackboards, to see that the hall is 
kept in proper condition, and to take charge 
of other activities that make for cleanliness. 
Other committees may be a health commit- 
tee, a current events committee, a library 
committee, etc. 

If possible, a club meeting is held once a 
week. Some teachers use a language period, 
considering the club procedure as practical 
oral language; others take two opening exer- 
cise periods, while some take an art period. 

Whatever is done in club meeting time 
depends upon the individual needs of the 
pupils. The solution of problems interfering 
with happy and successful group living may 
be considered as projects to be undertaken. 
As an example, one club, last Spring, recog- 
nized that the playground presented the big- 
gest problem. The pupils decided that they 
would try to overcome the difficulties that 
existed. Two committees were appointed, a 
committee of girls to plan games and to as- 
sist the girls on the playground, and a com- 
mittee of boys for the same purpose. At 
each meeting these committees reported diffi- 
culties they were having, but avoided giving 
the names of those pupils who had in any 
way misbehaved. At the end of three weeks 
these committees were able to say that they 
had brought about good playground coop- 
eration. 

For each activity in which the club and 
the teacher feel that the group has succeeded 
there is given recognition by the recording 
of the avtivity on a stone of a large outline 
castle which is kept on the schoolroom wall. 


+ + 


The stones of the castle represent the ad- 
ventures of the club and remind the club 
members of such accomplishments. As such, 
the stones become an incentive to the class 
to continue the activities which the various 
stones represent. Visitors also see what the 
club is doing and have an opportunity to 
give the members further encouragement. 

Besides the group work, special attention is 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


EFFECT OF FREIGHT RATES 
ON MOVEMENTS OF SUGAR- 


How Interstate Commerce Commission’s Decisions Help 
Determine Refineries’ Sales Territory 


: In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with sugar. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


S IN the case of all commodities 

moving in interstate commerce by 

railroad, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under authority conferred 
upon it by Congress, is the arbiter of 
questions involving the freight rates and 
other charges applicable to the move- 
ment of sugar. 

+ + 


The refining of cane sugar occurs at 
the North Atlantic ports between Boston 
and Baltimore, at Savannah, Ga., at or 
in the vicinity of New Orleans, in Texas, 
and at or near San Francisco. The re- 
fining of beet sugar is carried on in 
many western States, principally Colo- 
rado, and in several middle western or 
eastern States, principally Michigan. 
Each of the points at which refining oc- 
curs enjoys an advantage in the trade 
territory adjacent to it, and, in a desire 
to increase its output, each of the large 
refineries endeavors to reach as far as 
possible into other consuming territories, 
particularly the great Middle West mar- 
ket centering at Chicago. Freight rates 
are a factor of importance in defining 
the territory which a refinery reaches 
most advantageously and in determining 
the areas outside such territory which 
can be entered in competition with other 
refineries. 


Questions arising out of this market 
competition, to which the railroads serv- 
ing the several producing districts have 
contributed, have, from time to time, 
been presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, The Commission has 
not attempted to restrict the operation 
of competitive forces further than has 
been necessary to bring the rates within 
the limits of reasonableness generally 
recognized by the Commission in its ad- 
ministration of the Interstate Commerce 


Act., Illustration is provided by Sugar 
Cases of 1922, 81 I. C. C. 448. 

In Southeastern Sugar Investigation, 
132 I. C. C. 477 (1927), supplemented by 
142 I. C. C. 459 (1928), maximum rea- 
sonable rates based on the revised 
Southern Class Rates (100 I. C. C. 513) 
were prescribed for application generally 
between points in southern territory and 
from the North Atlantic coast refineries 
to defined sections of the southern terri- 
tory. The investigation in this case was 
conducted with the cooperation of south- 
ern State commissions. 

In Transcontinental Eastbound Sugar 
Case, 1931, authority is sought by trans- 
continental rail lines to reduce their car- 
load rates on refined sugar from San 
Francisco points to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis and related points without 
making reductions from and to inter- 
mediate points. This application is 
grounded principally on recently devel- 
oped competition with routes operating 
by the Panama Canal and thence up 
the Mississippi River and by the New 
York Barge Canal and the Great Lakes. 
In a proposed report the examiner in 
charge has recommended denial of the 
application. A decision has not yet been 
reached by the Commission. 

oe 


N 1929 all Class I railroads of the 
United States originated some 144,700 
carloads or, 4,334,000 tons of cane and 
beet sugar. ‘The revenues from all such 
traffic carried in that year was $35,473,- 
000. _In addition, there are less-than- 
carload movements of refined sugar and 
movements of sirups and molasses, as 
well as movements of raw materials. 
For the most part, however, the raw 
sugar brought into the country is refined 
at seaboard points and sugar beets gen- 
erally move relatively short distances for 
refining. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Sugar,” to appear in the issue of Aug. 
28, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, will tell of the statistics which the Bureau collects on the sugar industry. 


Licensed Hunting Preserves 


Provisions of Wisconsin’s New Law Outlined 
By DUANE H. KIPP 


Superintendent of Education and Publications, Conservation Department, 
State of Wisconsin 


OR the first time in Wisconsin hunting 
history farmers and other landowners 
will be able to secure a financial return 

for expressing an interest in game propaga- 
tion Work, under the provisions of chapter 
482, W. S., which became section 29573, 
passed by the last Legislature. It creates 
what is called the licensed hunting preserve 
law which the Conservation Commission 
considers a particularly constructive piece of 
game propagation legislation. 


The law provides that any farmer or group 
of farmers or other landowners may desig- 
nate their lands as hunting preserves under 
a license issued by the Conservation Com- 
mission. They may then stock the areas 
with pheasants either produced by them- 
selves or purchased from commercial game 
breeders. 


After an area is $tocked and the number 
of birds has been carefully estimated by a 
representative of the Conservation Commis- 
sion, the farmer may charge a daily hunting 
fee or a specific fee per bird killed during 
the special open season established by the 
Commission, which shall not exceed 10 days 
following the stocking and checking of the 
birds by the representative of the Commis- 
sion. ' 

At its, meeting in Wausau, July 25, the 


given to each individual chikd. He has his 
own small castle outline on which he records 
his own improvements and adventures. This 
castle contains 32 stones. Although this 
number allows for an average of one stone a 
week, the majority of’ pupils will complete a 
castle each year. 


What are some of the things each child 
needs to do in order to improve his own per- 
sonality? For one child, it may be doing 
neat written work; for another learning to be 
cheerful; for still another, having lessons 
prepared on time. These individual problems 
may be discussed in the group meeting or a 
meeting given over to the conference of each 
child with the teacher. When a child is of 
the opinion that he has improved, the group. 
and the teacher together will if they agree 
with him, give him recognition by recording 
the improvement on a stone of his Knight- 
hood castle. = 

On this castle may be recorded also any 
service done for the group, such as serving 
as a club presidént, making a group castle, 
helping a younger child with his lessons, and 
the like. 

Each child is also encouraged to make the 
best possible use of his leisure time by study- 
ing his own special interests: He may make 
scrap books, build a bird house, make a model 
airplane, or do whatever appeals to him as 
most desirable. His spare time accomplish- 
ment is presented to the group, and he is 
given recognition for it on his individual 
castle. 

Emphasis is also placed on home activities. 
Each club.member is asked to assume his 
share of home responsibilities and to do 
everything possible to make his home a hap- 
pier place. Recognition of the home activ- 
ities is also provided for on his individual 
castle. 


Conservation Commission adopted regula- 
tions as prescribed by the law, which will 
make it possible for farmers to realize an 
income from stocking areas and designating 
them as licensed hunting preserves this year. 


Licenses may be issued for any size area, 
providing there is not a sufficient amount of 
game on the area in question that would be 
endangered by the issuance of a license and 
also providing that there are no other rea- 
sons for which the public interest might be 
endangered by such issuance. For areas of 
320 acres or less the preserve license fee is 
$5 a year and it is $10 annually when the 
area exceeds 320 acres. All such licenses 
expire June 30, 


After a license has been issued the area is 
to be stocked with birds purchased from 
commercial breeders or raised by the land- 
owners themselves. No State-propagated 
birds can be released on such areas. No less 
than 50 birds will constitute a stocking and 
usually the number will greatly exceed 50. 


The total kill in any one area for one year 
cannot exceed 75 per cent of the total num- 
ber of the birds stocked. This will mean 
that every locality in which a licensed hunt- 
ing preserve is located will benefit materially 
from the stocking done on the preserve. 


Each licensed shooting preserve must be 
clearly bounded and marked by one strand 
of wire. Signs legible at 100 feet posted out- 
side the preserve Will bear the legend “Shoot- 
ing Preserve—Trespassing Forbidden — by 
Law.” These signs must be posted at inter- 
vals of approximately 150 feet. 

Facing toward the heart of the preserve, 
signs will be posted at intervals of 300 feet 
which must be legible at 150 feet, bearing 
the words “Preserve Boundary.” Under the 
regulations no. shooting is permitted within 
150 feet of the preserve boundaries. 

On preserves of 320 acres or less but one 
entrance is permitted, and only two en- 
trances are permitted on preserves in excess 
of 320 acres. Entrance points must be desig- 
nated by proper signs. 

No birds on a licensed. preserve can be 
taken in any way other than shooting and it 
is unlawful to shoot pheasants until after 
the lands have been inspected and the num- 
ber of birds estimated by a representative of 
the Commission. After such inspection the 
Commission grants a special hunting season. 
This season ends not later than sundown 
within a period 10 days after the inspection 
of the area and estimation of the number of 
birds. Under no circumstances can more 
than 75 per cent of the birds specially stocked 
on the area be taken in one year. 

No one can hunt on a licensed shooting 
preserve unless he has a Wisconsin hunting 
license, resident or nonresident. All birds 
killed on preserves must be tagged with a 
special locked metallic seal, designed“ and 
issued by the Conservation Commission. 
These seals must remain attached to the 
birds until they are finally prepared for con- 
sumption, Birds killed on licensed preserves 
cannot be sold or purehased. 

Provision is also made in the law for 
groups of sportsmen who are not landowners 
to lease areas and propagate pheasants upon 
them, in this way creating their own hunt- 
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President of the United States 1797-1801: 
“The existence of such a government as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of a general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” 
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Status of Utility Regulation 
in West Virginia + + + « 4 


Proposals Made in Legislature Looking To- 


* 


ward Enlarging Powers of Regulatory Body 


Discussed by Commission’s Chairman 


By I. WADE COFFMAN 


Chairman, Public Service Commission, State of West Virginia 


HE people of West Virginia have, of 
Tr course, been affected by the nation-wide 

discussion of the problem of regulating 
public utilities that has been going the 
rounds of State and National legislative halls 
and the State and @ational press, and bids 
fair to take its place in the strange company 
of political issues in 1932. 


State regulation, inaugurated in West Vir- 
ginia in 1918, has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, and has not escaped 
some adverse criticism. As is usually the 
case, some of those indulging in the discus- 
sion are sincere, while others are inspired by 
a desire for publicity and have given little, if 
“eny, study to the problem for which they 
glibly offer a solution. 
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The practice of criticizing State and Fed- 
eral regulation of public utilities lends itself 
well to political claptrap. By his own ipse 
dixit the attacking party assumes the role of 
champion of the people, and, in a period of 
unemployment and consequent social and 
political unrest, it is easy to get the public 
ear to assert that the citizen is paying too 
high a price for his water, fuel, light, power, 
communication and transportation service, 
and that the State in issuing certificates of 
necessity and convenience for water power 
development is giving away public property 
of great value. 

To use the language of a writer in a cur- 
rent magazine discussing another subject, it 
may be said of utility regulation in West Vir- 
ginia that “never before has the observer 
and thinker been able to get so much mate- 
rial from the public press of all sorts,” and 
his further remark is apropos when he said, 
“It is only raw material, and is rank poison 
unless he can digest it.and properly assimi- 
late it.” 


The utilities in this State have stood mute 
in the face of these broad and general asser- 
tions; and the impartial citizen who dares to 
question them, and to propose a dispassion- 
ate study of the results already accomplished 
by State regulation, is summarily denounced 
as a friend of the water works trust, the gas 
trust, the power trust, the telephone trust, 
the railroad trust or whatever “trust” at the 
moment appears to be in bad repute. 


As a result the discussion has been largely 
onesided. Those responsible for State regu- 
lation have had neither opportunity nor de- 
sire to enter into a public discussion, further 
than to conclude a statement in response to 
a legislative resolution with the following 
unequivocal statement, which has not yet 
been questioned from any quarter: 


“The experience of the members of your 
Commission leads them to the firm belief 
that substantial progress has been made in 
this State, to the great advantage of the 
public. A careful comparison made by the 
Commission of public utility rates prevailing 
in this State with those in other States where 
conditions are at all comparable shows that 
the charges for service in this State not only 
compare favorably with charges in other 
States but in many instances they are lower.” 
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Reflecting the onesided agitation, numer~ 
ous proposals were made at the recent ses- 
sion of the State Legislature, ranging from 
the ridiculous proposition to lish regula- 
tion entirely to an ambitious platform, the 
foremost plank in which was the “termina- 
tion of the terms of all present members of 
the Public Service Commission on March 1, 
1933, and provision for the election of a new 
Commission by popular vote in the election 
of 1932.” The proposal to abolish regulation 
received scant consideration in committee 
and never réached the floor in either House. 
The “ripper” proposition was rejected by a 
vote of 57 to 25, and the Governor also repu- 
diated the idea by reappointing to a six-year 
term one of the commissioners whose term 
expired June 1. 


The trend of thoughtful public opinion 
may be ascertained from an examination of 
the character of regulatory law that passed 
the popular branch of the Legislature, al- 
though it failed of passage in the Senate. 
House Bill No. 74, by Delegate Norton, passed 
the House of Delegates without serious oppo- 
sition. It did not provide for the curtail- 
ment of any of the powers exercised by the 
Commission under existing statutes, but con- 
“ferred much larger jurisdiction and included 
a provision to increase the Commission’s ap- 
propriation 25 per cent, while appropriations 
for all other departments except the judici- 
ary were reduced. 


In the face of loud, but not widespread, 
criticism of the issuing of certificates of ne- 
cessity and convenience for hydroelectric de- 
velopments (which is the only class of utility 
business under the Commission’s jurisdiction 
for which a certificate is required), the Nor- 
ton bill proposed to confer jurisdiction to 
issue or refuse certificates for all classes of 
public utility operations, as well as to ap- 
prove or disapprove the merger of utility 
plants and the sale of controlling interests in 
utility corporations. Jurisdiction would also 
be extended to the following. subjects: 
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1. The stockholders of a utility and all 
affiliated and allied interests. 


2. Transportation of passengers and goods 
a 


ing preserve. It is not necessary to charge 
a daily hunting fee or specific fee per bird. 
Provision for such a charge was made to 
give the farmer the opportunity to realize a 
financial return from expressing an interest 
in game propagation work. 


The Conservation Commission believes 
that this new law is a step in the right 
direction. In addition to providing a new 
source of revenue for farmers and landown- 
ers, the law should also tend to improve 
farmer-sportsman relationships through the 
State, and to provide good pheasant shooting 
for the man of limited and medium means, 
as well as for the wealthy sportsman. When 
they start realizing an income from game, 
farmers and sportsmen alike will have an 
added incentive in assisting natural and pro- 
viding artificial game propagation. 


by motor vehicles. (Now under the jurisdic 
tion of the State Road Commission.) 

3. The issuance of securities by a public 
utility. 

4. Contracts for furnishing materials, sup- 
plies or managerial services. 

5. The determination of the price at which 
a municipality may acquire a utility plant. 

+ + 


Each of these proposals for enlarged juris- 
diction and greater powers to be exercised by 
the State affords an important subject of 
Study. There is no disposition to disctiss any 
of ‘them in this paper, further than to ven- 
ture the observation that it is private prop- 
erty over whose sale and ownership it is pro- 
posed to give control to the State, that such 
drastic functions of government should not 
be invoked for the mere purpose of exercising 
them without necessity therefor, but that 
when the sale, ownership or management of 
private property affects the public interest 
it is proper and necessary for the State to 
assume such enlarged control and supervi- 
sion. They are set out here to show, and 
they do show, that the House of Delegates, 
as representing the popular mind, has set its 
seal of approal on State regulation in West 
Virginia, and that the legislative purpose is 
to strengthen the hands of the State Com- 
mission rather than to weaken its authority. 

Other provisions of the proposéd legisla- 
tion have to do with the methods by which 
the public may present its grievances against 
a utility and with the payment of the costs 
of such presentations. They would affect 
the manner of prosecuting complaints, and 
not the principles upon which they are to be 
decided. It was proposed to create the office 
of peoples’ counsel who would be paid from 
the public treasury, while the costs incurred 
by the public in a rate case should be paid 
by the utility and amortized as an operating 
charge included in the budget to be met by 
the ratepayer. 

These and some other administrative fea- 
tures of the bill would not affect in any way 
the settled practice of the members of the 
Commission, under existing law, of propound- 
ing questions, cliciting full information, pro- 
ducing experts and pursuing investigations . 
untrammeled by the technical rules of plead- 
ing and evidence, to such extent as in their 
discretion will facilitate their efforts to un- 
derstand and learn all the facts bearing upon 
the right and justice of the matters before 
the Commission. 

+ + 


The net result ot utility agitation, from a 
legislative standpoint, therefore, has been a 
flat refusal on the part of the Legislature as 
a whole to interfere with the existing regu- 
latory statute, and a serious effort on the 
part of one branch to confer far greater pow- 
ers upgn the Commission than had thereto- 


fore been conferred upon any State com- 
mission. 
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Maine’s Interest 
in Agricultural 
Fairs 


By 
Frank P. Washburn 
Commissioner of Agricule 
ture, State of Maine 
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OR education, for amusement, to learn of 
better .and newer methods of farming 
and homemaking or to greet old friends 

and neighbors, Maine people have for 100 
years or more patronized local, county and 
State fairs. In evidence of this we offer the 
fact, from the reports of Maine agricultural 
societies participating in the State stipend 
for 1930, that 370,443 persons attended the 
exhibitions of these 40 societies, which, with 
a reasonable allowance for those who visited 
more than one, means that of our State one- 
third of the entire population visited at some 
time a 1930 agricultural fair. 

There were 40 of these fairs held in 
Maine, conforming to and meeting the State 
regulations, and they received from the pub- 
lic funds a total stipend of $30,720, which is, 
with one exception, the largest single appro- 


* priation made by our Legislature for the pro- 


motion of agriculture. There were 4,361 ani- 
mals entered and $66,365 was paid out in 
premiums in the livestock, farm, dairy and 
homemaking departments. Beyond this, we 
recognize the efiorts og many other commu- 
nity, society and grange fairs which do not 
seek State assistance, but which oftentimes 
present exhibits of value and interest. 

Generally speaking, we have too many fairs 
and have not yet drawn entirely away from 
the horse and buggy days when every size- 
able community and every county needed its 
own organization if the people were to be 
served. The careful observer does, however, 
note improvements in the manner in which 
our fairs are conducted. Their attractions 
are cleaner from year to year, their facilities 
and sanitation improved and greater atten- 
tion paid to agricultural attractions. This 
last is largely due to the fact that all fairs, 
large or small, are bidding for the displays 
and attendance of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
members. 

Grange exhibits of great merit are also 
prominent at most fairs. The Maine fair is 
also a place where the manufactyrer, the 
merchant and the dealer from the town or 
city may attractively display his wares. It 
is a happy medium for the bringing together 
of town and country for a coalition exhibit 
of the products of agriculture and industry 
and for the interchange of opinions and ex- 
periences. 

Any fair, large or small, will be found to 
be an index of the progress of the commu- 
nity it represents. Achievements, agricultural 
or industrial, will be displayed. Inventions 
and ideas not yet fully tested will be pre- 
sented; education through visible evidences 
of what others have done will be offered and 
greater respect for the town, county and 
State will be inspired through closer knowl- 
edge of its resources and opportunities. 





